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Look How This World Has 
Made A Change 


(Editorial) 


H. Grady Harlan 

As a youngster, a song, by the 
above-listed caption, which, was 
frequently sung in our commun- 
ity church, made an indelible 
impression on my memory. At 
the time, the significance of the 
truth therein ensconced was not 
within the limen of my under- 
standing. Moreover, I did not 
know that both man and matter 
is constantly in a state of fluctu- 
ation from the existing present 
to a state regarded either as pro- 
gress, or as that of retrogres- 
sion. 


A momentary consideration of 
the changes in styles of clothing, 
the houses we live in, the modes 
of transportation, and the many 
mechanisms developed for man’s 
pleasure, comfort, and conven- 
ience provide justification for 
the thesis as enunciated. As 
regards the commonwealths of 
the world, both territorially and 
politically, comparative studies of 
both geography and history nul- 
lify any notion as to over-all 
permanency in this respect. The 
goodness or badness of such 
changes is always two-sided in 
view point, depending on the basic 
philisophies of the protagonists. 
But as a matter of record in de- 
fense of rightness, the Bible 
states that “All things work to- 
gether for good to those who 
love the Lord, to those who are 
called according to His purpose.” 
The latter is predicated purely on 
rightness of direction in human 
relations. 


Despite practices on the part 
of some to the contrary, the 
American way of life came into 
existence and has been perpetu- 
ated on the theory that the indi- 
vidual rather than the body poli- 
tic may largely carve his own 
destiny. Thomas Jefferson stated 
it thusly: “Laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As 
that becomes more developed, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 
IN 10th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Tenth Annual Convention 
of the above-named Association 
was held in Dallas, March 24, 
Baker Hotel. The President, Dr. 
Henry E. Meyer, planned the 
convention as one emphasizing 
musical performance in honor of 
the Tenth Anniversary of the 
organization of the Association. 
It was generally conceded that 
the president succeeded in 
accomplishing the objective. The 
speeches were logical, informa- 
tive and brief; the business 
session was exceptionally brief; 
the annual luncheon was well 
attend and Dr. Van Katwijk 
had selected a very excellent 
luncheon menu which was 
served in good Hotel Baker 
fashion; and the musical part of 
the program was excellent. This 
was opened by a group of three 
nicely-chosen piano numbers by 
Miriam Ulrich Wagner, who 
has an excellent article on Piano 
Playing elsewhere listed in this 
Magazine. Mme. Wagner is a fine 
pianist. It was cold, too dark, and 
too noisy in the Hall, but she won 
her audience in spite of these 
negativizing factors. They were 
really “all ears” in her behalf as 
her group came to the finish. 


Mme. Wagner was followed by 
Ira Bowles, baritone, and teacher 
of voice, State College, San 
Marcos. Mr. Bowles sang three 
concert-caliber songs, and sang 
them well. He has a fine voice 
and exhibits good taste in inter- 
pretation. His wife is a very 


helpful accompanist. They make 
a good team. 


The third musical event was 
the Madrigal Choir of North 
Texas State College, conducted by 
Dr. Walter Hodgson. This group 
sang for the luncheon. The 
setting for them was much easier 
than for the two above men- 
tioned soloists. Dr. Hodgson had 
selected good voices, interesting 
songs, and had made adequate 


preparation as regards the pro- 
gram. They are a most excellent 
singing ensemble. 


The Convention Program fol- 
lows: (1) 8:30 A.M. Board Meet- 
ing; (2) 9:00 Registration; (3) 
9:30 Opening of Convention, 
President’s Address, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s Report; (4) 
9:50 Report of Committee on Co- 
ordination by Mr. Carl Neu- 
meyer, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; (5) 10:00 Piano Solos: 
Miriam Ulrich Wagner of Trinity 
University; (6) 10:15 “The 
Organization of College Music 
Courses’’ by Dr. John Lewis, 
Texas State College for Women; 
(7) 10:40 Vocal Solos: Ira 
Bowles, Southwest Texas State 
College; (8) 11:00 “Practice 
Hours and Semester Hours” by 
Sister Amabilis, Our Lady of the 
Lake College; (9) 11:15 Business 
and Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee; (10) 12:00 Noon “From 
Boston to Texas” by Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, Howard Payne 
College; (11) 12:30 Luncheon 
Program: Introduction of Guests, 
Music by Madrigal Singers, 
North Texas State College, 
Address: Dr. Thomas Taylor, 
Howard Payne College, (12) 
Election of Officers; and (13) 
Adjournment. 


The officers for 1947-48 were 
Dr. Henry E. Myer, President, 
Southwestern University; Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, Secretary, Howard 
Payne College; and Dr. E. W. 
Doty, Vice-President University 
of Texas. The Directors were: Dr. 
T. S. McCorkle, Past-President, 
Texas Christian University; Dr. 
L. W. Chidester, Texas A & I; 
Dr. Walter Hodgson, North Texas 
State College: and Mr. Don W. 
Morton, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College. 


The officers for 1948-49 are: 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, President; 
Professor Don W. Morton, Secre- 
tary, and Dr. E. W. Doty, Vice- 
President. Directors are: Dr. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A few of 
VOLKWEIN’S 
Best Sellers 


IMPERIAL MARCH—Karl King 
Full band with conductor $1.00 


LITTLE GIANT MARCH—Moon 
Original arrangement by Barnes. Full 
band with conductor $1.00 
Symphonic Band $1.75 
MERRY WIDOW SELECTION—Lehar 
Arranged by S. E. Morris. Transcribed 
for band by Frank Panella. Full band 
with conductor $2.00 
Symphonic Band $3.00 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 
By Southwell Full band with con- 
ductor $1.50 
CELEBRATED WALTZ — IL TROVA- 
TORE—Verdi 

Arranged by St. Clair. Full band with 
conductor _ $2.00 
HAIL WEST VIRGINIA—March 
Official Song of West Va. University. 
Arranged for band by Frank Panella. 
Full band with conductor $1.00 
Symphonic Band $1.75 
OPERATIC MINGLE—Overture 
Arranged by E. W. Berry. Contains ex- 
cerpts from Poet and Peasant, Faust, 
Bohemian Girl, Carmen and Orpheus. 
Full band with conductor $2.00 
MARDI GRAS—Overture 

By A. J. White. Ful! band with con- 
ductor $2.50 
MY TUBA SOLO 

By Southwell. Published for Tuba solo 
bass clef, trombone solo bass clef, Trom- 
bone solo treble clef. Any solo part 20c 
each. Any solo part with conductor piano 
part 50c. All the above solos parts in- 
cluded in full Band. Full band with 
conductor $2.00 








New Band Publications 


MARS AT MIDNIGHT 
A Swing Classic by Charles Lee Hill 


The latest band number by the composer of the well-known Red Rhythm 
Valley and a worthy successor to this famous Cowboy number. 
Midnight is march size; can be used for concert and all athletic events. 


Full Band with Conductor $1.50 
CITY GUARDIANS (March) — by Fred Fink 


This new, snappy, 4/4 cut-time march is strictly modern, solid, well arrang- 
ed. Dedicated to the Police and Firemen’s Band of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Complete instrumentation. 


Full Band with Conductor $1.00 


CHILEAN TANGO — by Alfred Longo 


Typical South American style; not difficult. One of the newest of this type 
of tango; a fine concert program number. 


Full Band with Conductor $3.50 


AMBASSADOR POLKA — by F. H. Losey 


Solo for Cornet, Baritone or Trombone, Alto Saxophone, with full band. A 


new, revised edition of this solo, with variations, triple tonguing. 


Full Band, including solo parts $3.00 
ORDER THESE NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW 


VOLKWEIN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Mars at 


Arranged for small or large band. 
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ORCHESTRA 


OL’ MAN RIVER 


Small..... SUBS FOR... ccc $2.00 


VOICE AND PIANO 


CAN’T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN ©® BILL 
OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 


WHY DO I LOVE YOU? 


1 STILL SUITS ME © YOU ARE LOVE 


50c each 


SIMPLIFIED TEACHING 
EDITIONS FOR PIANO 


OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 


35¢ each 


STRING QUARTET 


as staal Score included — $1.00 











HARMS CO. 








a ANE 
Alas ier’ 








Fie ogee AF 


sow BOAT | 


A COMPLETE LISTING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT MELODIES 
FROM “SHOW BOAT’”’... 


CONCERT BAND 


MAKE BELIEVE — paraphrase by Erik Leidzen 


Standard Band $2.50 


Symphonic $4.00 


OL’ MAN RIVER — arranged by Ferde Grofe 


Standard Band $3.50 


Symphonic $5.00 


SHOW BOAT SELECTION — arranged by Guy Jones 


Standard Band $3.50 


MAKE BELIEVE 

OL’ MAN RIVER 

WHY DO |! LOVE YOU? 
YOU ARE LOVE 

BILL 

CAN’T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN 


20¢ each 


Symphonic $5.00 


CHORAL 


SAB SATB TTBB TTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
SAB *SATB TTBB TTB 2 part 
SAB SATB TTTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
SAB SATB TTTB SSA 2 part 
SSA 
SSA 
*25¢ 


DANCE ORCHESTRA 


CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN © OL’ MAN RIVER 


MAKE BELIEVE © WHY DO I LOVE YOU? 
$1.00 each 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY THEORY 


DR. BELA ROZSA 


Professor of Theory, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


Helmholtz (Sensations of Tone) 
in 1862 wrote “Scales, Modes, 
and their modulations have un- 
dergone multifarious alterations, 
not merely among uncultivated or 
savage people, but even in those 
periods of the world’s history and 
among those nations where the 
noblest flowers of human culture 
have expanded. Hence it follows 
and the proposition is not even 
now sufficiently present to the 
minds of our musical theoreti- 
cians and historians (critics) that 
the system of Scales, Modes, and 
Harmonic Tissues does not rest 
solely upon inalterable natural 
laws, but is also at least partly, 
the result of esthetical principles, 
which have already changed, and 
will still further change with the 
progressive development of hum- 
anity.” 


(Demonstration of Debussy’s 
superimposed chords and _ biton- 
ality. Bartok’s single line tune 
development and rhythm.) 


Diatonic Scale Unnatural 


There is nothing natural about 
the diatonic series which we call 
a scale. The overtone series of a 
complex tone will give the na- 
tural intervals but will not give 
us a scale which we can call na- 
tural. The so-called subjective 
tones of the ear also do not prove 
that there is a major scale and if 
anything can be proven by strik- 
ing C and G extensively on the 
piano and hearing the E by the 
same token one could prove that 
since the E flat will cause a shock 
of unexpectedness, the minor 
chord is an unnatural chord. 


We can see clearly today how 
through special and preconceived 
devices we can accomplish a feel- 
ing for a key. For example, in 
the key of C we say that F and 
B will have a tendency to resolve 
to E and C. Or instead of F call- 
ing it E sharp and B will have 
a tendency to resolve to F sharp 
and A sharp. How one is to feel 
this difference in notation is ex- 
plained through modulations 
(pre-conveived theory) but cer- 
tainly not through some natural 
devices. 
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Consecutive Fifths Weak 


Since we must choose restrict- 
ing devices in order to prove our 
prevailing philosophy, then each 
composer, must of necessity be- 
long to a certain school of thought 
which he adopted from the whole 
musical continuum. For example, 
Bach avoided consecutive fifths 
and octaves because the upper 
tones of such parallel intervals 
could be easily taken as overtones 
of the lower tones. The purpose 
of counterpoint is to match in 
contrast one tone against another 
tone. Or from the psycho-physi- 
cal point of view the guiding 
thought is the “principle of clari- 
ty in perception.” Consecutive 
thirds and sixths offered greater 
clarity in hearing than the fifths 
or octaves. However, contrary 
motion was and still is better in 
the realm of achieving distinct 
perceptibility of all parts. 


The “Twelve Tone Technic” fol- 
lows this line of thought also. 
For example, C and C sharp as 
an augmented unison is a strong 
interval. However, it has a strong 
masking effect which most of the 
time is not desired; therefore, the 
separation of the tones by one, 
two or more octaves will result 
in greater clarity in hearing pro- 
gressively. The parallel motion 
of a minor second or any interval 
would be extremely illogical since 
the much stronger contrary mo- 
tion always can be attained with 





the aforesaid device. Motion in 
the same direction must, be con- 
ceived through a succession of 
different intervals. 


Short Intervals Weaker 

The evaluation of intervals in 
the “twelve-tone technic” is the 
same as stated before, namely the 
upper tone is on the overtone 
series to the lower tone, the 
weaker is the interval. C and ¥ 
is a stronger interval than C and 
E because F is not to be found 
at all on the overtone series, 
while E is rather close as an 
overtone to C. This, of course, 
does not mean that it is not desir- 
able to use a major third ever. 
The only forbidden interval is the 
octave for the same reason as 
stated about Bach. 

Chords of three or more tones 
employ the same rule of acoustic- 
al perception. The line of thought 
becomes more complex with each 
added tone but one becomes 
aware of untold new beauty of 
logic «as one actually scrutinizes 
each combination of chords. For 
example, searching for a strong 
matching tone for the interval of 
C and F one would come upon D 
flat as the strongest matching 
tone, since D flat is not an over- 
tone of C at all, while it is the 
twelfth overtone (thirteenth par- 
tial )of F. But, suppose a deci- 
sion had to be made between B 
natural or D flat. Then we would 
note that B natural is not an 
overtone of C but it is the tenth 
overtone (eleventh partial) of F; 
therefore, D flat is stronger. 
These are the kind of decisions 


‘that will show the individuality 


of the composer. 

The inversions present again 
a new complexity of values. Sup- 
pose we have F, C, D flat (a 
minor second would be less good 
than the minor ninth), C is only 
the second overtone of F and 
therefore the weakest interval 
(the octave is not permissible at 
all). The relationship of D flat 
remains the same, as in the above 
paragraph. At times this type of 
weakness is desirable, but even 
here there would be a choice of 
F, D flat, C, which combination 
would be less weak for the simple 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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VOCAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Cameron McLean 


(Recognization of the importance and educational value of this article by 
Dr. McLean, the Bohemian Club board and members unanimously voted 
that it should be memeographed at the expense of its club and a copy 


placed in each member’s hand.) 


It has been my experience to 
note a great distinction, a cleav- 
age between the mind of the in- 
strumental teacher and the men- 
tal attitude of the voice educa- 
tor relative to their respective 
tasks. Instrumentalists are will- 
ing to work by trial and error 
much as a scientist does until 
good working formulas are found. 
Not so the vocal teacher. He 
seems to possess a frozen ten- 
dency to what might be called 
“intellectual preservation” — an 
inclination causing him to stout- 
ly defend his own or his teach- 
er’s ideas without a proving up 
process. It goes so far that hu- 
man throats have been wrecked 
in thousands of cases. To rule 
others out of the efficient, com- 
petent class because they do not 
agree with us is not only un- 
scrupulous and asinine but actu- 
ally blocks progress. 


No singer with or without in- 
velligence can hear his voice as 
others do, therefore, there is no 
such person as a self trained sing- 
er. An instrumentalist may play 
a piano or violin with a brutally 
inadequate technic and the in- 
strument remain unharmed but 
in the case of the singer the in- 
strument can be totally destroy- 
ed by a wrong method of produc- 
tion. 


Our erroneous text books, our 
misleading terminology, the fear- 
ful failure of words to express 
ideas or imagery and the down- 
right quackery has caused vocal 
education to become the laugh- 
ing stock of the music profes- 
sion. We ought to know it is a 
far cry from beliefs based on 
queer notions to facts founded 
upon scientific experience. 


Dr. Chevalier Jackson, nation- 
ally famous pharyngologist, 
whose father was Caruso’s throat 
specialist stated: “In ninety eight 
per cent of cases the professional 
singer ends up with complete loss 
of voice. At some time or other 
he pushes too hard, ruptures a 
capillary which becomes a blood 
clot and the career is ended.” 
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Perhaps Dr. Jackson is implying 
that only two per cent of vocal 
teachers possess a fool proof 
method. 


Here are some of the fallacies 
which create most of the confu- 
sion in thought and destruction 
to human throats. The average 
teacher has four major direc- 
tions upon which their instruc- 
tion is based: (1) voice placing; 
(2) singing on the breath: (3) 


support of the tone; (4) con- 
scious breathing. 
Despite their common use 


these directions are fundamental- 
ly unsound. Voice placing is sup- 
pesed to mark a stage of great 
importance in the development 
of a voice. May I ask—Is it ac- 
tually possible for a singer to 
consciously direct tone up along 
the pharyngeal wall into the 
head and over to some point or 
cavity mentally selected or aimed 
at by the singer? Scientists, good 
singers and great teachers in- 
form us it is impossible. 


Perhaps it would assist sing- 
ers to remember that even before 
sound vibrations have reached the 
singers’ lips on the way out from 
the throat, tones are at least a 
quarter of a mile away. Vocal 
tone leaves your throat at the 
incredible speed of 750 miles per 
hour and uses every exit on its 
way out. If you can perform the 
impossible and catch an intan- 
gible, impalpable radiation of 
sound leaving your vocal instru- 
ment at such terrific speed, then 
you can unscramble eggs or 
write the Lord’s Prayer on a soap 
bubble. 


A tone placer is a tone pusher 
and no argument is needed to 
prove that force and pressure are 
the foes of balance. A_ tone 
placer’s larynx is at no time nor- 
mal and tone pushing is I believe 
the one paramount cause of early 
deterioration of the vocal organ. 
Tone placing as commonly prac- 
ticed is a sure stimulus to wrong 
exertion. In the attempt to place 
tone the singer is engaged in a 
conscious action yet singing to 





be natural must function uncon- 
sciously. It is utterly impossible 
to mold two functions based on 
different actions. 


Singing is the expression of 
musical values found in tone, it 
is not something physical we do 
with tone. Could anyone imagine 
a piano teacher informing the 
student that the tones of the 
piano would never be correct un- 
less placed or impinged over the 
third leg of the piano. 

Voice is not a material thing, 
nor is it governed by the law 
which rules all material things— 
voice has its own law—the law 
of acoustics. Tone is sound and 
sound can not be focused or 
placed. 


In Pierre Von Key’s book on 
Caruso’s method of singing he 
alludes to voice being much like 
a ball in the hand of a baseball 
pitcher, round and smooth and 
requiring a combination of “lift” 
and “throw,” besides the devel- 
opment of good muscle co-ordi- 
nation. 

This is quite misleading. Again 
you will note the comparison of 
voice which is not material to a 
ball which is material. A ball de- 
pends for its flight upon velocity 
generated by great bodily energy, 
a singer has no need for such 
expenditure of energy and velo- 
city of voice.is taken care of by 
the speed of sound. A ball loses 
its speed at every inch of its 
flight but the speed of voice re- 
mains constant throughout. It is 
necesary to give a ball trajec- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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METHODS 


or MUSIC 


Miriam Ulrich Wagner 


(Artist Teacher of Piano, Trinity 


Many of us who love the piano 
have pondered over its many- 
sided character. It is the might- 
iest of instruments in that the 
soloist and the accompanist can 
both be represented on it simul- 
taneously. !t has the pitch-range 
of an orchestra. The completely 
varied and characteristic func- 
tions of melody, harmony and 
rhythm can actually be brought 
to adequate expression on _ it, 
however, only by consumate art- 
istry. When that happens, and it 
does a few times in a generation, 
the musical world worships de- 
voutly and justifiably the one 
who brings it about. 


But from a different point of 
view, someone has rightly said 
that the piano is the Philistine 
among instruments. Because its 
possibilities are manifold, we 
tend to use it, like the handy man 
around the house, for all kinds 
of practical purposes. Most small 
children who study music take 
piano. Harmony students must 
learn to bang out their keyboard 
exercises on it. It is the ideal in- 
strument for getting choruses 
whipped up into form. In piano 
study one can produce a semb- 
lance of music faster than on any 
other instrument, which makes 
it the great deceiver. How sur- 
prising and perhaps bitter to the 
average performer if he is never 
told that his feats at the key- 
board, while effecting the cor- 
rectly-pitched tones of a compo- 
sition, have nothing to do with 
music! For music, says Rudolf 
Steiner, Austrian philosopher, 
weaves and flows between the 
notes. What a mediocre pianist 
produces is merely the skeleton 
structure of a piece, which is of 
course necessary, but not by any 
means the complete and living 
phenomenon of music. 


How does one get life into this 
most mechanical of instruments, 
in which each struck tone is al- 
ways dying away? The singer is 
kept intimately related to crea- 
tive processes by his diaphrog- 
matic-breath activity, and the 
string player by his ever-moving 
bow arm. But what of the pian- 
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University, San Antonio, Texas) 


ist? The keyboard mechanism 
being what it is, there is no ade- 
quate opportunity for the unfold- 
ing of a dynamic and free move- 
ment within the three-eights of 
an inch in which the piano key 
is depressed, coming to an abrupt 
stop at its base. Small wonder 
that the pianist who can awaken 
life out of this “Philistine” is ac- 
claimed by a violinist like Flesch 
as the most highly - organized 
among the artist - mentalities. 
This statement is not as pre- 
sumptuous as our colleagues on 
other instruments may at first 
glance suppose. Doubtless the 
reference is made to a pianist of 
Anton Rubinstein’s stature, or to 
one other who really transported 
audiences into a better world by 
virtue of such unusual technical 
and spiritual powers. Of course 
there have not been too many 
such artists in the history of the 
piano. 


Small wonder also that so 
many different methods of play- 
ing have developed, and that 
most pianists are averse to cata- 
loguing their ideas about playing 
and teaching. The mysteries of 
the human personality are linked 
up with musical-technical inter- 
pretation which in turn we apply 
to the vast, comprehensive realm 
of musical literature. Two as- 
pects of infinity embrace each 
other, as it were. How are we to 
set up basic concepts of playing 
that contain generally-applicable 
principles of muscular control 
and still allow the individual 
freedom for his specific intui- 
tions? 


In the field of speéch, discov- 
eries along this line have been 
made that pianists would do well 
to think about. In coaching pub- 
lic-speaking, speech experts say 
that mental rhythms — concen- 
trating one’s attention, relaxing 
it, preparing for a new idea— 
must be accompanied by some 
sort of corresponding physical 
tension or relaxation. The move- 
ment is too slight to be percept- 
ible by the audience. But it for- 
tifies the speaker’s poise, keep- 
ing him mentally alert and flex- 





ible and capable thereby of main- 
taining the attention of his lis- 
teners. 


Here is an illuminating parallel 
for the pianist. The inner aural 
images or musical ideals in which 
we strive to live during perform- 
ance consist of vital, flowing 
sounds, whereas the finger-move- 
ment necessary to depress a pi- 
ano kev is a decisive and limited 
one. Matthay’s wav of overcom- 
ing this disparitv is the concent 
that the finger is wedded to the 
key, the actual percussive ele- 
ment being at the hammer’s end. 
In other words, he relegates the 
problem back behind the fingers 
to the more ponderous, gentler 
arm movements. But more spe- 
cific ideas of bodily activity 
which is unified with that of the 
soul are in place here, we believe. 


Carreno, the great Venezuelan 
pianist, said that she played pi- 
ano from the knees up. Caland 
advocated cultivating a direct 
connection between the melodic 
line and the upper-arm activity. 
If one tries the latter and is lucky 
enough to awaken kinaesthetic 
response in certain shoulder mus- 
cles in the back (which Caland 
trained systematically) one’s tor- 
so comes to life, and one senses 
the blissful unity and flexibility 
of the whole body in direct con- 
nection. with the musical flow. 
Cultivating the active seat of the 
horseman or the elasticity one 
feels upon being ‘about to rise 
from a chair are also conducive 
to enhanced bodily sensitivity. 


However, in experiencing a 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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subtle arm-movement in connec- 
tion with the melodic line, pure 
arm weight is necessarily sus- 
pended. The arm hovers, floats 
almost, above the keyboard, com- 
paratively undisturbed by the 
lightning-like release of weight 
into the finger tips and its im- 
mediate withdrawal before the 
next finger is placed. 

It is for this reason that I do 
not subscribe absolutely to so- 
called weight playing at all times, 
as much as I value and culti- 


vate real weight playing with 
completely loose shoulder and up- 
per arm, as a healthy basis for 
virtuosity. 

Similarly with fore-arm rota- 
tion. I would practice it in those 
passages which call for it with a 
highly exaggerated, wide swing, 
freeing that movement suffic- 
iently so that in performance the 
rotation will come of itself with 
a minimum of effort. But again, 
we know that rotation is not the 
solution to every technical prob- 
lem, and we fight shy of the 
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temptation to document tech- 
nique in any such one-sided way. 

The great performers of the 
past, working with richness and 
wisdom of instinct, did not allow 
themselves to be caught in sys- 
tems of technique. They slaved 
at the development of an ade- 
quate and sensitive playing ap- 
paratus and, undisturbed and un- 
distracted by the mechanical 
marvels of the present day, pon- 
dered their music, hearing it 
singing inside them by day and 
night, sensitizing themselves so 
that every uncontrolled tone was 
almost like a physical pain. When 
Liszt advised practicing tech- 
nique as such to an almost exclu- 
sive degree so that repertoire it- 
self would not have to be worked 
at too much, he was protecting 
the freshness of his musical in- 
spiration. And it was musical in- 
spiration that determined his 
playing, not abstract ideas of a 
certain technical approach. 

Can we not learn a thousand 
clever points of attack on pian- 
istic difficulties and still main- 
tain foremost in our conscious- 
ness the divine “Musica” whom 
we had started out to serve orig- 
inally? How many of us have be- 
come partially lost in the fogs 
of one-sided methods, sending 
out pupils who are muscularly 
conditioned to an extent that 
their technique determines their 
conception of a work instead of 
the musical elements that should 
form it! Different styles of mu- 
sic demand different technical 
approaches. For instance, the 
MacDowell “Shadow Dance,” 
with its precise, feather - light 
delicacy, sets technical require- 
ments completely different from 
the luscious, harmonically rich 
A flat posthumous Etude of 
Chopin with its chord work. And 
yet how many of us would tackle 
all such varied pieces in the same 
way, learning the notes, finding 
the expression and maintaining 
one specific technical attitude 
throughout? 


It is warmly conceded that 
those of us who have followed 
one particular approach for a 
long time can guarantee its sterl- 
ing worth very often, but the 
striver continues to broaden him- 
self even after he has achieved 
substantial fruits. Administrators 
will be rewarded who allow us 
time to practice and give us dig- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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NOT SHOULD WE, BUT HOW SHALL 
WE TEACH SIGHT SINGING 


(Assistant Professor of 


I wish it might have been my 
privilege to hear the round table 
discussion relative to the merits 
of sight reading at the last ses- 
sion of the Music Division of the 
T. S. T. A. I know we have many 
music educators who have, per- 
haps, given this subject far more 
and deeper scientific study than 
I. None the less, I am going to 
set forth my ideas, and pray for 
your indulgence. 

One hears quite frequently, in 
gatherings of Music Educators, a 
discussion on this question of the 
sight reading program in our 
public schools. I, for one, still 
cast my oars with those who ad- 
here to the proposition that 
sight reading is a vital part of 
our music program. Especially is 
this true in the elementary 
grades, where the foundation for 
reading begins. Too often, I think, 
we regard the sight reading pro- 
gram as a separate part rather 
than just a phase of the overall 
program. To me the issue is not, 
“Should we teach sight reading ?” 
but rather, “How shall we teach 
sight reading?” 

A few years back, the writer 
played a guard position on a high 
school football team. Due to 
World War I, the school was un- 
able to secure a qualified coach. 
Subsequently we, as a team, were 
taught none of the rudiments of 
the game, in any of its various 
aspects, and as a result we had 
a group of boys who played a 
rather haphazard game. About 
all any of us knew was that if 
we had the ball we were to try 
to get across our opponents goal; 
and if they had the ball we were 
to try to keep them from cross- 
ing our goal. As far as we were 
concerned, nothing mattered or 
was necessary except brawn and 
speed. 

How different the following 
three years were, when a well- 
trained coach with a fine person- 
ality and a thorough understand- 
ing of the game, taught the same 
group of boys that, in order to 
have a successful team, it was 
necessary to know the game 
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from TOP TO BOTTOM. You can 
imagine the results. We had a 
better team, one that was well 
grounded in fundamentals. I 
know we all enjoyed playing the 
game far more with this scienti- 
fic approach. 

Now let us continue this com- 
parison, but from the standpoint 
of the spectator. I know of a 
coach who each year, at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, held a 
series of student assemblies. In 
these assemblies he taught, by 
lecture and by illustration, those 
things which make football the 
game it is. Needless to say, he 
had a student body which knew 
the game of football very well. 
They got more from the game 
than just watching the fullback 
powerhouse through the line, or 
the halfback “skirt” the end. 
These kids knew the game. They 
realized the importance of the 
line. They thrilled at beautiful 
downfield blocking. In other 
words, they knew what to look 
for, and recognized it on the op- 
posing side as well as their own. 

Yes, I realize the above is more 
of a comparison to music appre- 
ciation than it is to sight read- 
ing, but on the other hand, I feel 
if we are to do a good job of 
teaching music in our public 
schools, we have to inculcate all 
the phases into our teaching pro- 


cedure. Such things as funda- 
mentals, sight reading, participa- 
tions, listening, theory and his- 
tory all tie in with each other if 
we are doing the right sort of 
teaching. So once again I repeat, 
“It is not WILL WE TEACH 
sight reading?” but rather, 
“HOW WILL WE TEACH sight 
reading ?” 

If one takes applied music 
from different teachers, one 
finds that there are various and 
sundry methods pertaining to 
vocal and instrumental tech- 
niques. Can we say that Mr. X’s 
methods are not sound, when 
actually he produces many fine 
singers or players? Certainly 
not ,even though his theories do 
not coincide with yours or mine! 
Neither can the experts in foot- 
ball say the double wing or sin- 
gle wing will never be able to 
successfully compete with the 
“T” formation, when we see 
teams employing these forma- 


tions win over teams using the 
wey ”? 


It is my contention that it is 
not the FORMATION, it is not 
the METHOD that spells defeat 
or success, so much as it is how 
we are using the method and who 
is using it. I believe in the field 
of education that the best teach- 
er is the one who teaches the 
facts and principles he or she has 
obtained, in his or her own way, 
using personality, his or her per- 
sonality, not yours or mine, as 
the magnet to attract interest. 
So in teaching sight reading, it is 
not the method that is all im- 
portant, but rather who is using 
it and how it is being used. 

I do not subscribe to the theory 
that there is one, and only one, 
method of teaching sight read- 
ing. To me, each system has its 
merits. In my efforts to teach 
sight reading, I have tried tw 
analyze just how I, myself, reaa. 
And in so doing I find I use many 
different methods and ideas all 
at one time, such as the Sol-Fa 
system, the number system, a 
knowledge of scale construction, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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as well as chord construction. Let 
us-also remember that in teach- 
ing sight reading we are teach- 
ing the reading of rhythm as 
well as melodic line; and also 
that at some place in the process 
it is necessary to develop the 
idea of vertical as well as hori- 
zontal reading. I well remember 
the slogan one of my band direc- 
tors used constantly. “lf you 
can’t read it, you can’t sing it; if 
you can’t sing it, you can’t play 
it.’ This theory is worthy of 
consideration. 


From fifteen years experience 
as a teacher and supervisor of 
public school music, I am con- 
vinced there is a need for teach- 
ing sight reading, and further- 
more, I am convinced we can at- 
tract this interest, this desire to 
read music. Yes, it is true that 
we will not make good readers 
of all, but our efforts, believe me, 
will not have been in vain. If we 
have done our job well, we will 
have reached the majority, which 
is, after all, our objective in pub- 
lic education. 


May I cite a personal exper- 
ience? It was my privilege to 
establish a music program in a 
medium sized school system. My 
home room teachers taught their 
own music up to fourth grade; 
from there I took over. Sight 
reading was a phase of our music 


program and I had the opportun- 
ity of watching its progress over 


a period of ten years. What a 
thrill it was to watch the musi- 
cianship grow in the entire stu- 
dent body! What a joy it was to 
observe boys and girls coming 
into the high school able to read 
and understand good music liter- 
ature who at the same time got a 
real thrill out of doing so. I might 
add that from a high school of 
some two hundred, we had an 
average of one hundred and thirty 
enrolled in the vocal program, and 
approximately fifty in the instru- 
mental. No, music did not parti- 
cularly dominate in this school. 
There was an equal amount of 
interest shown in other activi- 
ties, such as athletics, dramatics, 
and public speaking. As for the 
music program, we never lost 
sight of the fact that it was im- 
portant to continue to progress 
with the group. Hence, we never 
stoppned the sight reading at any 
level. Do we ever stop the read- 
ing development of a language? 
Theoretically, the answer is no. 
To be sure we do not continue 
the steps or methods used in the 
elementary stages, but we do 
continue reading. One grows in- 
tellectually, through reading both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 
So, in music, it is not that we 
continue to teach reading funda- 


‘mentals as they are found at the 


elementary level, but rather that 
we use these fundamentals as a 
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basis for the employment of new 
ideas, new or old methods, in or- 
der to continue the development 


process. This gives our students 
a music education of lasting 
value. 


What are our objectives in 
teaching public school music? If 
they be to develov a band, or- 
chestra, or a capvella choir which 
can perform a few selected num- 
bers in a show off manner, then 
rote teaching will suffice. But if 
our objectives includes the teach- 
ing of music for future as well as 
present benefit, then, in my opi- 
nion, sight reading should be a 
definite part of our music pro- 
eram. And I repeat. the question 
is not “Will we teach sight read- 
ing,” but rather. “How will we 
teach sight reading?’ Where to 
begin, how much to give, what 
method or methods to use, and 
how to merge all this in our daily 
program, is up to the individual 
teacher. It is not the subiect 
matter that is apt to spell suc- 
cess or defeat so much as it is 
the matter in which the subject 
matter is presented. 


I believe, in most states, the 
courses of study include music as 
a basic subject in the elementary 
grades. If music is considered to 
be this important in the life of 
a child, why then is it not impor- 
tant enough to be taught in a 
thorough manner, including 
sight reading? If music is to 
continue to hold its position as 
the finest of all the Fine Arts, 
surely it is important enough to 
be taught in a way that more 
can enjoy it as participants as 
well as listeners. If music is to 
be considered as the universal 
language and if it is considered 
important that all civilized peo- 
ple be able to read a language, 
then why is it not important that 
we expose all boys and girls to 
some sort of sight reading tech- 
nique? In so doing we are mak- 
ing it possible for more people 
to take advantage of this “basic 
subject, this Art which holds the 
highest position of all Fine Arts, 
this Language which is so right- 
ly called the Universal Language. 
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The time is drawing near for us to 
make plans for our annual convention 
to be held in San Antonio, June 10-12 
at the Hotel Plaza. We are looking 
forward to having greetings from your 
local association on Saturday, June 12, 
at 9:45 a.m. and I am writing to ask 
that you notify me now as to which 
individual will represent your local as- 
sociation at the State Association 
meeting. I am sure that we will all be 


interested to hear what you have been 





doing this year and what your plans 





be BW. borT are for the coming year. MRS. ARDIS M. WARD 
Sendiliede , MTA * President San Antonio 


Music Teachers Ass'n. 











THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TULSA 


By Jack Taylor 

Opera returned to The Univer- 
sity of Tulsa campus, March 7, 
for its first presentation by a 
student group, in several years, 
and the warm reception which it 
received assured its future in 
such a capacity. Dean Albert 
Lukken, head of the College of 
Fine Arts, directed the program. 
It consisted of excerpts of two 
popular operas, “Pagliacci,” and 
“Martha.” The presentation was 
the result of planning by the 
Opera Workshop class organized 
as an experiment designed to 
revive operatic study and per- 
formance. The particular per- 
formance included Music from 
the opening scene of Act 1 of 
“Martha,” and the entire first 
act of “Pagliacci.” Elaborate 
costumes for the roles were 
designed and made by the ward- 
robe department of the Univer- 
sity Theatre. 

Charles Dickerson, student of From left to right are: Charles Dickerson in the role of Sylvio; 
Dean Lukken and promising Billye Belden Judd as Nedda; Joe O’Bar as Tonio and Jack Pope as 


young baritone, sang the role of Canio in a scene from “Pagliacci.” 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE "X" MARKS THE SPOT 


Arthur L. Phillips 


(Director of Bands, East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas) 


I have been asked to write an 
article on March - maneuvering 
bands. Since there are so many 
phases to this topic, I am rather 
hazy on just what phase to dwell 
on the most. 


What did you do at the last 
game? Have you ever been in the 
midst of a band director’s “gab 
session”? Did you hear some- 
thing like that? Everyone is look- 
ing for ideas—something new, 
something novel, that may be 
adapted to the band. These new 
ideas may be simplified, or they 
may be supplemented. I know 
some directors of large Univer- 
sity bands who start thinking 
and plotting maneuvers as soon 
as the football season is over, so 
that they will not be caught 
short when the next season rolls 
around. Then as the months go 
by, details are worked out to the 
music, or special arrangements 
may be prepared for the maneu- 
vers. Good band directors are al- 
ways open to new ideas. As soon 
as an idea enters his mind, he 
may make a note of it, later pon- 
der its possibilities, then either 
use it or discard it, with possibly 
a reference to be used in the fu- 
ture. 


The caption of this article may 
seem irrelevant for this article, 
but it serves two functions: (1) 
to give caption to the “X” en- 
trance which we do frequently 
here at East Texas, and (2) to 
“spot” the bandsmen in rather 
definite spots. The latter part of 
this statement will be clarified a 
little later on in this article. 

The “X” entrance lends itself 
to maneuverability. Besides it is 
good showmanship in getting the 
band on the field. When in the 
formation a fanfare is played and 
in less than 8 measures of music, 
the band is in march formation, 
ready for the next formation. 


To clarify my statement of 
“Spotting the band in rather def- 
inite spots,” I say “rather defi- 
nite” because the height of the 
bleachers has a great deal to do 
with the spotting of the mem- 
bers. A formation on paper may 
look fine, but executed on the 


os 


field, it may not always look so 
good. In fact it may look like 
muddling. This is because the 
perspective is not there. To a per- 
son looking down from a heli- 


copter it would look great, but 
to the people on the low bleach- 
ers it may look like a “football 
huddle.” So it is wise to test your 
formation by yourself by going 
into the bleachers in various 
vantage points in order to see if 
there is any resemblance to what 
you had on paper. If not, some- 
thing will have to be done with 
the bandsmen in the formation. 
They may be separated to a wider 
formation, pushed back farther 
to the opposite side of the field, 
or interchanged from one line to 
another. Letters especially will 
be difficult to make out when 
too close. Take, for instance, the 
letter “A”. If the bracket is up 
too far near the peak, it will look 
like a reversed V. Bring the 
bracket down over half way to- 
wards the front. I know it will 
not look right on the field; but 
move into the bleachers and view 
it and you can see the difference. 


Another good rule is that less 
men are required for a perpen- 
dicular line than for a horizontal 
one, or curved line. You can test 
this by setting up tacks in front 
of you on your desk to form a 
“T”. The men will have to be 
closer together at the top brack- 





et than in the main vertical line. 
That way you can spread out 
your bandsmen and use the ex- 
tra people for the top of the 
“T” or even in another letter 
such as T. H., or whatever the 
school initials may be. 


Many band directors use the 
blackboard to _ illustrate their 
maneuvers. To me this a waste 
of time. I am for chart usage. 
I find after plotting a maneuver 
on charts it is good to mimeo- 
graph the chart for the individ- 
ual band member, encircling in 
red pencil with a red line the 
spot of each member in the for- 
mation. You will find that the 
band will learn this in less than 
5 minutes, whereas in a _ black- 
board talk hours may be con- 
sumed. Then in the upper right 
hand corner write each man’s 
name and position, according to 
the marching number system you 
use such as A-l, or 11 etc. Staple 
all sheets together. These can be 
either handed in after each re- 
hearsal, which preserves charts 
for future rehearsals, or they 
may be retained for study prior 
to the game. To further explain 
my A-l, name the front rank A, 
second B, third rank C, etc., num- 
bering from the right. Some 
band directors use straight num- 
ber systems, as the one rank 
would be designated as 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, using a 6 man 
rank. This means that number 13 
would be the third man in rank 
one; number 24 would be the 4th 
man in rank 2. 


In plotting a chart for march 
formation, it is wise to have the 
men move the shortest distance 
possible into the new maneuver. 
This may separate your instru- 
ment sections somewhat, but it 


does add to spotting a formation 
quickly. This may possibly mean 
that you will desire to have your 
band facing a different direction, 
either by change of direction for 
the maneuver, or a right or left 
turn. From this new direction 
single letter formations will re- 
quire that the student in the far 
corners of the march formation 
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march considerable distance to 
complete the formation. For the 
two letter formations, the band 
in its original formation, facing 
goal post, will be nicely placed. 

Undoubtedly this is what Mr. 
Mahan, band director of Texar- 
kana, Texas did with his 
band in the photograph, “The 
Hour Glass.” Mr. Mahan was 
kind enough to send the pho- 
tograph of his band for this arti- 
cle. By looking at the picture it 
reflects splendid training. You 
will note on the photograph that 
the trombones are in the front 
and the woodwinds in the rear, 
which would mean that he used 
either a change of direction or 
right or left turn to bring his 
band into this position. In Mr. 
Mahan’s description he tells that 
the white uniformed bandsmen 
will represent sand in the top of 
the hour-glass. During the time 
the band plays “As Time Goes 
On,” the white uniformed stu- 
dents will march to the bottom 
of the hour glass as if sand is in- 
dicating the passing of time. Mr. 
Mahan goes on to say that the 
band reforms, does a column 
right, a by the right flank and 
by the left flank and exits, end- 
ing its 1947 football game field 
appearance. A rather clever way 
of ending up his football season, 
don’t you think? With the last 
maneuver ended, I would say 
most band directors heave a sigh 
of relief, for another season is 
ended. 

I have seen similar maneuvers 
worked out wherein the band 
wore capes over their uniforms 
for added warmth, or where the 
capes are used alone. To bring 
contrast in color schemes the 
capes could be opened wider, or 
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closed entirely (depending on how manner as to be easily set apart 
they looked when so done) to from the rest of the band mem- 
bring out two different colors. bers. 

I am thinking now of the clock Mr. Mahan was fortunate in 
formation wherein bandsmen des- having secured photographs of 
ignating the hours 12, 3, 6, and 9 his maneuvers while the band 
wore their uniforms in such a_ was “under the gun,” so to speak, 
before an audience. In that way 
full attendance for a photograph 
is guaranteed and you may rest 
assured that the performance 
will be better than if the photo- 
graph is taken expressly for the 
Annual, as I had to do. See pic- 
tures of the East Texas band. 
We had to move the band slight- 
ly about 30 yards or so to omit 
blocking by telephone poles. 
Hence the formations are not in 
keeping with the center of the 
stadium nor the 40 yard line. Al- 
so the pictures were taken after 
4p. m. which in Texas, in Decem- 
ber, is not the best for sunlight. 
This is shown by the long shad- 
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The chart for the “Star” shows 
what we have been talking in 
chart making. It is suggested 
that the members of the band 
read the chart upside down, for 
the formation will be upside down 
to them. They face the bleachers, 
as in this instance the A row, or 
first rank, is facing the bleach- 
ers. For a formation of this type 
it is better to use spotters before 
the main body of the band moves 
into formation rather than to 
have all move simultaneously. 
This guarantees straighter lines 
for the star so that line from 
A-6 to H-1 will be one continuous 
line instead of two lines parallel. 
What we did was to use a short 
march trio for the spotters to 
move into position, then at the 
close of the trio, the band moves 
into the star formation, with 
drum cadence. We spotted the 
twirlers, five of them, each at 
a point of the star, doing the 
two hand twirl to denote the 
twinkle of the star, while the one 
in the center did two baton work. 
We had to put the 6th twirler 
somewhere, and that seemed the 


or cut down to fit the size of the 
organization. I made reference to 
the “Star” chart. This can be 
done almost as effectively with 
a 50 piece band as with 60 and 
up, by merely using two less men 
for each short line. If spaced 
properly with a twirler at each 
point, it will look good. We have 
a rule for all band people to fill 
up all gaps in cases of absentees. 
I have frequently been asked by 
people, “You didn’t have any ab- 
sences, did you?’”’, when about 4 
to 6 were absent. The filling up 
of gaps eliminates “gaposis” 
which is especially noticeable in 
the front part of any formation 
and in horizontal or arc portions. 

Previous mention was made of 
moving the members of the band 


into the shortest possible route. 
The suggestion is made here, 


wherein I make one exception tu 
the above rule, to endeavor to 
use reliable people as key posi- 
tions, or spotters as far as pos- 
sible. These people should be at 
each rehearsal and each perform- 
ance so that they learn to judge 





STAR 


best place. The band played “‘Eve- 
ning Star” from Tannhauser and 
“Star Dust”, the one moving in- 
to the other without a break. In 
fact the “Evening Star” moved 
into “Star Dust” following a 


chord that cried for resolution’ 


into a foreign key of Star Dust. 
Members of the music staff got 
quite a kick out of this resolu- 
tion. 

Most charts can be expanded 


distances as well as directions 
properly and quickly. This elim- 
inates much backward turning as 
they march, merely moving into 
proper direction for the halt. 
From the “Star” formation it 
will be noticed that we used most- 
ly end rank men for points, since 
everyone places the best men on 
ends of a marching rank for 
dressing and distance gauging 
purposes. 





PIPE WITH BUBBLE 
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In the photograph of the Pipe 
with Bubble formation we first 
had the pipe with the “bubble 
men” within the bowl] of the 
pipe as the band played “Smoke 
gets in your eyes.” After words 
the bubble moved out on drum 


cadence, and the band played 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 
Here the cheer leaders moved in- 
to the are of the bubble while it 
was being formed, and thereupon 
released a quantity of balloons to 
represent bubbles. The fans liked 
it. 

Time is precious on the field, 
especially if two bands share the 
15 minutes between halves. Those 
15 minutes whizz by if any series 
of maneuvers are performed and 
every minute counts. I always 
like to consider the other fellow 
and time my maneuvers fairly 
close. A suggestion to save time 
and give the other band time to 
form entrance formation is to 
have the school letter, which is 
usually the last thine you form, 
march off the field intact. with 
drum on the rims. To me it vets 
the hand off the field quickly 
and it looks well to see those let- 
ters come marching toward vou, 
then filing off at the side lines 
to take their places in the band 
section of the bleachers. 


This timing problem brings to 
mind an early error I made in 
calculating the time of the conti- 
nuity even after rechecking it 
the second time in rehearsal. In 
actual nerformance we gained 
over a minute and a half which 
pleased me no end. For one rea- 
son, I got the tempo which IT had 
clamored for. Jt was all due to 
the weather and a substitution in 
the bass-drum nlayer. The wea- 
ther was cold the night of the 
game. The new bass drummer 
kept accurate rhythm and it han- 
pened that my cadence of 144. 
which T asked for and never got 
throughout the whole continuity 
at rehearsals, was retained this 
particular evening. It was just 
cold enough to make them want 
to move and the new bass drum- 
mer held his rhythm so well that 
we gained time. The added flash 
of one formation snapping into 
the next quickly did not detract 
undue attention. In fact people 
had to keep watching for fear 
they would lose the next man- 
euver. I’m speaking of those 
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folks who go to games to visit 
during the half. 


Good maneuvers will add con- 
siderable to the gate receipts. I 
know many who come expressly 
to see the band “show.” Also it 
retains people in their seats who 
may wander off for some reason 
or other. Maneuvers can be taken 
from song ideas, the music of 
which is frequently adapted to 
the music for the maneuver. 
Such ideas may be gleaned at 
times that you least expect. A 
photograph of something in the 
magazines, or one formation idea 
may lead off to another idea as a 
follow-up. In our course here at 
East Texas, “Marching and Man- 
euvering Bands” the class mem- 
bers were required to bring an 
original idea in maneuvers as 
a portion of their term paper. 
Some fine ideas were displayed. 
In part they were gotten from 
looking through magazines. Even 
the “New Look” had not gone 


unnoticed in the band field. A 
band this last season formed a 
skirt, lengthened it, then short- 
ened it, then lengthend it and 
shortened it, stopping at each for 


audience approval, then left it 
where the audience approval was 
the greatest. I take it that it was 
apvroved at the shortest though 
T do not know. I wasn’t there. 
Possibly someone will come 
around with a version of the 
Marshall Plan or a sketch of the 
next President, which spells 
disaster if there are both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the 
crowd. I wouldn’t risk this one. 


In summary, making charts 
means more work at the time of 
making them; but it saves time 
when rehearsals come around. A 
victure of where a band member 
is and a red line pointing to 
where he goes is like Confucius 
says, “A picture is worth a thou- 
sand words.” 





THE 


If a man is worth knowing at all, 
he is worth knowing well. 


Alexander Smith, Dreamthorp, 
1863. 
A wise man knows everything; a 


shrewd one, everybody. 


Author unidentified. 


“Xn ENTRANCE 


The most difficult character in com- 
edy is that of a fool, and he must be 


no simpleton who plays the part. 
Cervantes; Don Quixote, 1, 
1605 
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WAGNER 


(Continued from Page 10) 

nified opportunities for perform- 
ance, so that we may test and 
re-test our ideas in the swirl of 
life and not in the monastic se- 
clusion of the studio where we 
alone dictate terms. Actual per- 
formances involving human 
hearts, with expressed and un- 
expressed opinions from laymen 
as well as colleagues, will give us 
more stimulation for exploring 
further into aural, visual and 
kinaesthetic mysteries of playing 
than many lectures on creative 
teaching such as this. 

McLEAN 


(Continued from Page 7) 
tory to counteract gravity, a 
voice is not affected by the law 
of gravity. A ball is thrown in 
one direction, a voice goes in all 
directions. Air resists the flight 
of a ball but air assists the trans- 
pertation of a voice. There is no 
analogy between a ball and a 
voice but on the contrary great 
dissimilarity. They are opposites. 

Sing on the breath. From a 
purely physical standpoint this 
does not happen. The sole func- 
tion of breath is to set the vocal 
cords in motion, producing radi- 
ating sound waves, these vibra- 
tions “tap” the energy accumu- 
lated by compressed air and tone 
is the result. This function is not 
generally understood by the vo- 
cal profession. Those who cling 
to the notion of voice on the 
breath might try a simple home 
made experiment which is quite 
convincing. 

Set a lighted candle a few feet 
away and try to blow out the 
flame, despite your most heroic 
efforts you will end in failure. 
Now, if breath dissipates itself 
a few feet from your lips, even 
before reaching the flame, how 
is breath going to transport your 
voice through the great spaces of 
a large auditorium? Breath leav- 
ing the body at a high rate of 
impulse has been measured at 
one foot per second but in one 
second, tone has traveled a quar- 
ter of a mile. 

With reference to conscious 
breathing—Every teacher should 
know that all conscious breathers 
are breathless singers. To talk 
of voluntary breath control is to 
deny yourself spontaneous action 
and freedom of function in sing- 
ing. A conscious act and uncon- 
scious condition are not friends; 
they are enemies. One never takes 
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amateur singer making his first SL nn nn mn 
broadcast. Turning to the an- 
nouncer he stuttered, “Is th-this 
a na-national ho-ho-hook up?” 
Assured that it was he replied: 
“Oh th’that’s all r-ri-right. I just | NN 


w-wa-wanted to know how f-fa- 
far to throw my voice.” No 
amount of effort can make a tone 
carry, but with resonance, tones 
can carry without effort. 

Support the tone is another 
empirical direction. To support a 
material substance which is at 
rest is a simple matter but tone 
would cease if brought to rest. 
Tone having no weight needs no 
support. 


Youth is wonderful in its capa- 
city mentally to reverse itself 
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SO, YOU MUST BE THINKING OF PROGRAM 


MATE- 


RIALS. WHETHER YOU TEACH BAND, ORCHESTRA OR 
CHORAL GROUPS, WE ARE WELL EQUIPPED TO ASSIST 


het this does mot esem to be a YOU. TRY OUR APPROVAL PLAN ON EDUCATIONAL 
quality we possess in middle or MATERIALS. 
later life, yet, it is the power Suggestions: 


that keeps the hinges of the 
mind’s doors from rusting. 

A good teacher should know 
something of anatomy, psychol- 
ogy, acoustics, dramatics, pho- 
netics, diction and musical intel- 
ligence. Any statements made in 
opposition to these elements are 
without foundation. 

Singing is both psychological 
and physical. In every unskillful 
act the mind overestimates the 
energy required and muscles be- 
come overloaded, a _ condition 
which happens very frequently 
in singing. Every mental change 
we make has its twin bodily 
change and every thought tends 
to realize itself in action. Vocal 
students should discipline the 
mind to an aversion, a repug- 


Program material for remaining school term 
Advance preparation for summer schools 
Lighter music for programs 
New items for fall term. 
Baccalaureate music 
Graduation music 


In selecting such music include new numbers recently 
published by Southern 


BAND 


Happy Birthday Full Band 1.00 
Highlander 
March—Irons 
Carnival 
March—Mesang, Full Band 1.00 
Texas ‘Tech on Parade— 
Chenette _Full Band_1.00 
Sherwood March—Milligan 

Full Band 1.00 
Prairie Jump—Hill 

Full Band 1.00 
Swinging on the Range— 
Hill Full Band_1.00 
When the Work’s All Done 


Full Band 1.00 


BAND (Con’t.) 


To the Pioneers, Overture— 
Simmons Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 
Summer Memories, Overture— 
Johnson Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 
Rhumbana—Simmons 
Full Band 3.00 
Sym. Band 4.00 


OCTAVOS (SATB) 


nance to any type of effort, pres- oc Sew, Pel eek ie | ee 
sure or force. I admit this is not Concerto For a One-Armed Oh God Thou Art My God— 
lazy because the student always Paperhanger—Schlabach Rhea 18 


wants to “hit the ball over the 
fence” so to speak. 
Psychologists teach us that to 
cure a bad habit the person must 
appeal to its opposite and when 
a strongly contradictory state of 
mind is induced there is a strong 
inclination to the performance of 
movements in an opposite direc- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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tion. The psychologist’s thought 
has a parallel in that which we 
learned about balance in the phy- 
sics class, here it is: When two 
equal forces act on the same 
body in opposite directions the 
result is balance. 

In these two thoughts you have 
the secret of knowing how to bal- 
ance your mental and physical 
forces. Here is a tool of great 
service to the singer. 

Instead of the singer vainly 
and ineffectually attempting to 
place a voice, try imagining in- 
tently an opposite procedure that 
of singing in and back. In Wm. 
Shakespeare’s great book the 
“Art of Singing” there is great 
medicine for your vocal ills, “The 
quiescent condition of your throat 
in the instant you drink some- 
thing delectable from a glass is 
the sensation which should ac- 
company every note we sing.” 

In doing so the singer will find 
that two opposing muscle groups 
in his throat will contend to a 
point of balance and the sound, 


the tone, the pure vibration will 


be accomplished in poise. The 
supreme test in singing lies in 
the ease by which it is accom- 
plished. 


In research work the scientist 
finds that ninety five per cent of 
vocal resonance is found in the 
open throat and when the singer 
uses a pharyngeal method he is 
making maximum use of the en- 
tire naso-oro-pharyngeal mechan- 
ism. Jn simpler language the 
singer is using the open throat, 
the back mouth and the upper 
nasal cavities, thus engaging and 
blending the fundamental tone 
with the brilliance of the over- 
tone. 


Strike a note on the piano, you 
will at once set in motion the 
strings which produce tone. Now, 
lift the dampers of the piano and 
again strike the key. A whole 
series of tones above the one 
played comes into vibration by 
which the fundamental tone is 
instantly enriched and amplified. 
The conceptual tool which I spoke 
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of—that of singing “in” or 
“drinking in” the tone will take 
the “dampers” off your voice. It 
is only from within that tones 
reap fidelity and full resonation. 
A tone that is free is always a 
forward tone. 

The naso - oro - pharyngeal 
spaces of the throat, back mouth 
and upper nasal passages is the 
throne room for sound wherein 
is reserved for you the crown 
jewels of tone and overtone. This 
throne room becomes a potential 
neutrodyne by which _interfer- 
ence is prevented and tonal clar- 
ity is revealed. It is a road to 
unerring tuning a conceptual tool 
of definitely counteracting use- 
less tensions. 

I believe the terms “tonal tim- 
ing” or “voice conditioning” 
should enter into our vocal term- 
inology; at least truth lies in 
these terms. What do we mean by 
tonal timing or voice condition- 
ing, simply this — the right 
thought at the right moment of 
action. Any good athletic coach 
knows that timing is the opposite 
of tension. 


Children use their voices free- 
ly, they never go to bed hoarse. 
because thev speak, shout and 
sing naturally and all without 
thought of tone placing, tone 
support, or breath control. It is 
only when children are subject 
to man made rules that singing 
problems confront them. Truly 
a little child shall lead them. 

The effective use of the voice 
is a simple, natural thing regu- 
lated by nature’s laws and when 
properly used and _ correctly 
trained it has more endurance 
than any other part of the body. 
If the voice is carefully trained 
it should Jast well into old age. 


The end to be attained is non 
interference with the action of 
the vocal cords and freedom of 
physical function. Is not balance 
in mind and body the desidera- 
tum? When equal pressure and 
resistance prevail we possess 
that happy condition called “bel 
Canto,” poise, control or bal- 
ance. All unnecesary pulls and 
strains must be eliminated. The 
motor force must balance with 
the controlling power. 

Good singing is easy singing, 
effortless singing and nothing 
else is good singing and when you 
become a singer of the artist 
class you will sing with a voice 
as jubilant as an unfurled flag. 
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If I am wrong in these conclu- 
sions I trust some highly in- 
formed authority will put me 
right, as long ago I learned the 
necessity of parting cheerfully 
with any belief in vocal educa- 
tion, whenever it proved to be 
contrary to invincible fact. A fact 
like a truth must remain con- 
stant under all conditions. 

The art of singing is a com- 
plex psychophysical and cultural 
development in which technical 
proficiency in freedom of voice 
production is the most important 
single element. 


ROZA 


(Continued from page 5) , 
reason that D flat is a more dis- 
tantly related overtone of F. The 
inversion of this combination as 
D flat, C, F, presents F as the 
fourth overtone, although this is 
a fairly strong combination, the 
first arrangement of C, F, D flat 
is the strongest. 

It is of course understood that 
any separation of any interval 
will improve the clarity of hear- 
ing; therefore, the value of the 
original interval can be improved 
somewhat with this method. 

The matter of choosing be- 
tween the use of a sharp or flat 
is decided by which instrument 
we are writing for and the note 
that follows the note with the 
accidental. For instance, for the 
harp we would not write C, F, C 
sharp, but C. F, D flat, while for 
the piano either one would be 
correct. If D flat is followed by 
D sharp, then C sharp is prefer- 
able. 





The 12 System 

The name “twelve-tone” comes 
from the idea that the composer 
rotated all twelve tones of the 
octave with equal values, giving 
no special emphasis to any one 
tone as in the key system. It is 
of course erroneous to think of it 
as chromatic. 

The generating plant of the 
“twelve-tone technic” is the se- 
ries of twelve different tones 
conceived by the compose; ac- 
cording to the acoustical prin- 
ciple of the overtone relationship, 
as stated before. For example, we 
could start on C, E, but followed 
by G, would weaken the structure 
of the series to such an extent 
that our whole purpose wou!d be 
defeated. This is a point which 
must be understood if one wishes 
to understand this type of music. 

Bach did not avoid the parallel 
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fifths or octaves because they 
were bad but because they were 
weak. We do not wish to write 
dissonance just because a C ma- 
jor chord is bad, but because it 
is weak; therefore, dissonance is 
not the aim but a means to an 
aim. The ignorant listener often 
cannot get through this new but 
elementary plan of tonal rela- 
tionship. And because these new 
tonal combinations are not in his 
vocabulary, there he sits fuming 
and never hearing the music of it. 

Any three or four or more suc- 
cessive tones can be used as a 
chord out of the twelve-tone 
series. 


There are four forms to each 
series, namely, the original, the 
inversion, the retrograde and the 
inversion of the retrograde 
forms. Motives are generated 
from these forms but themes do 
not necessarily follow the lines 
of the series. Through transposi- 
tions it is possible to have 48 dif- 
ferent forms of the same series. 
One does not continually rotate 
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the series; it is up to the skill of 
the composer to interweave the 
series in such a manner that it 
will: show the particular philoso- 
phy of the composer. 
Repetition Permitted 

The repetition of a tone is per- 
missible since it is thought of as 
a tone held. The repetition of sev- 
eral tones is permissible also; 
however, care must be taken in 
their use since this weakens the 
structure of equal distribution. 
Such devices as an “organ point,” 
exact repetition of a motive or 
sequences are not permissible 
since these were devices by which 
we used to “establish” a key 
system. 

The form of this type of com- 
posing is attained through a far 
greater inner relationship, both 
tonal and artistic, than the key 
derived from one source and it is 
the original idea that through a 
continual development. 

Aesthetically speaking its form 
is but a reflection of life itself. 
Life is a flux; to be is to change. 
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THE TOWN CHOIR 


Many of us remember well the 
musical and social significance of 


the small “Town Band” in those 
days before the High School Mv- 
sicians took over. We remember 
how our dads kept their uniforms 
in shipshape repair and how the 
family was often serenaded with 
individual practice sessions be- 
fore the regular attendance at 
the weekly rehearsal which was 
most often held in the Fire House 
or some such civic center. We 
also recail that parental interest 
in music was many times the 
mainspring for our early at- 
tempts at tooting on the tuba or 
trumpet. Dad and Uncle did it 
and had fun; we wanted to have 
fun also. 


Many school musicians have 
belittled this bit of musical 
Americana by comparing most 
anything that is bad with the 
“Ol Town Band.” The truth of 
the matter is that the “Silver 
Cornet Bands” furnished a very 
wholesome musical outlet for the 
local men inclined to make mu- 
sic. These musically active par- 
ents were the ones most respon- 
sible for the tremendous growth 
in school music. In contrast, 
many parents of today are just 
willing to sit by and listen to the 
kids play and sing. Let’s sing 
and play with them and for 
them. 


The “Ol’ Town Band” has been 
a memory for more than a gen- 
eration and there has been no 
real effort to revive an interest 
in adult music-making in most of 
our towns and small cities. 
Youngsters in High Schools and 
Summer Music Camps are led to 
enjoy music-making and study as 
an important part of fuller liv- 
ing. After graduation, too few 
exercise the skill they have at- 
tained for making a happier life 
for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Music is most often placed 
in the memory book of high 
school festivals and camp exper- 
iences and then _ figuratively 
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Maynard Klein 





closed in the piano bench, never 
to be touched again. The musical 
life of most of these persons con- 
sists merely in conversation 
about what they once did. This 
verbal exercise may help a bit, 
but the writer feels that the pres- 
ent generation of school youngs- 
ters would be even more musical 
if Dad and Mother made music 
with them. 


The average high school music 
director has his hands full in 
preparing the groups officially 
assigned to him. After he has sa- 
tisfied the demands of the va- 
rious school programs and spring 
festivals, he has little interest in 
delving into community music. 
There are a few, however, who 
have looked at music-making in 
a broader sense and are thus 
bringing their communities into 
much closer relationship with 
the school program. 


This writer feels that, when 
less emphasis is placed on the 
virtuoso choir and instrumental 
group, music-making will come 
into its own in the community as 
a whole. The recent trend in 
school festivals has done much to 
bring this about. Any student in- 
terested may now participate in 
the festival instead of the 1 per 


New Orleans, La, 


cent in the super A cappella Choir 
a few years back. 

As this writer sees it, the stage 
is completely and beautifully set 
for a revival of community music 
that will make the “Ol’ Silver 
Band” look tarnished indeed. All 
we need is a few individuals in 
each town that realize music- 
making should not stop with the 
Senior High School Festival, or, 
for that matter, at that ripe old 
age of graduation with a Ba- 
chelor of Music Degree. These 
few interested persons can fur- 
ther the idea that humble ama- 
teur music- making is more active 
culturally than the mere radio 
listening and concert going to 
which so many of us have suc- 
cumbed. The town banker, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the merch- 
ants and surrounding farmers all 
sang together in school during 
the twenties and thirties. Many 
of these men and women secretly 
carry the yen to do something 
active in music-making, but the 
right situation has not occurred, 
mainly because adult music-mak- 
ing has not been held as an im- 
portant part of living. “It is not 
the thing to do!” Are we not as 
sensitive to beauty as our Engl- 
ish, German, Italian, and French 
progenitors who sang in their na- 
tive lands with such enthusiasm 
that their migrating sons carried 
the idea to this country? Those 
generations formed the “Silver 
Cornet Bands” and the local sing- 
ing societies. Do you honestly feel 
that we have replaced these acti- 
vities with an equally wholesome 
substitute? I, for one, do not 
think so. 

Perhaps some community bene- 
fit performance may be the start- 
ing “shot in the arm” to get the 
activity going. Every town has 
some musical person who can act 
as leader for the group. Once the 
initial start is made the group is 
sure to succeed through the hon- 
est endeavor of the participants 
in feeling that for once they are 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TEXAS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Winners of the Junior Musi- 
cians Contest, sponsored by the 
Symphony Orchestra, were 


Nancy Tieken and Alison Gray 
who tied for first place in the 
piano division. These youthful 
musicians will appear as soloists 
orchestra 


with the as part of 





i? 
NANCY TIEKEN 


their award for winning. The 
$50.00 first prize will be divided 
between these two. Nancy, who 
began her studies when she was 
six years old, was the second 
youngest contestant among the 
19 entrants. She entered her first 
competition ,a contest sponsored 
by the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, three years ago and won 
top rating. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Tieken. 
Alison Gray, co-winner in the 
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ALLISON GRAY 
APRIL, 1948 


instrumental division, has been 
studying piano since she was 
seven. She was last years winner 
of second place in the junior con- 
test. She is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hob Gray. Both of the 
girls have entered the National 
Piano Playing Auditions annu- 
ally. Both are piano students of 
Miriam Gordon Landrum. 

Edwin Deveny, won the Senior 
Contest which is held annually 
by the Wednesday Morning 
Music Club. He played with the 
orchestra on March 30th. He 
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also is a 
Landrum. 


student of Miss 





Miss Hazel Cobb, of Dallas, 
Texas, well-known piano teacher 
and composer has had three new 
piano instruction books published 
by Mills Music, Ing., titled 
“RHYTHM WITH RHYME AND 
REASON,’’ “GETTING AC- 
QUAINTED WITH THE KEY- 
BOARD — PRACTICE PAT- 
TERNS,” ‘‘GETTING AC- 
QUAINTED WITH THE KEY- 
BOARD—SCALE PATTERNS.” 





EMSA MRSA 9 9S RSA SA 9S ASAT 
= : 
x Fi Original Chief Works s 
= BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS = 
& A Nation’s Prayer (S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B.) = 
= Solon Alberto .15 B 
=| Mountain Song (S.A.T.B.) Gardner Read .15 s 
2, Springtime (S.A.T.B., S.S.A.) Lily Strickland .16 & 
=| Summer (S.S.A.) George F. McKay .16 —& 
= (SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON REQUEST) S 
= = Successful it ,= Books = 
= Primary Studies (a beginner’s method) i 
iS by Anton Horner 150 £ 
=| Basic Technical Studies (daily exercises) = 
= by Harold Meek 150 & 
: ELKAN-VOGEL C0, INC. 5 
=| 1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Ka 
= eR eR eS eS TT 








(with Bass ad lib.) 


ENCORE ALBUM 
for STRINGS 


Compiled and Arranged by CHARLES JAFFE 
—Played by the Curtis String Quartet— 





VOL. I, No. 8030 
BEETHOVEN - Country Dance 
SHOSTAKOVITCH - Polka 


TCHAIKOVSKY - Andante 
Cantabile From Quartet in D 
Major, Op. II. 


PROKOFIEFF - March, Op. 12 
No. 1 


HADYN - Finale From Quartet, 
Op. 33 No. 2 


TCHAIKOVSKY - Humoresque 
Op. 10 No, 2 


























Price each score $1.50 — Price each set $2.00 


| J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


VOL. II, No. 8031 

FAURE - Apres Un Reve 
MOUSSORGSKY - Hopak 
TSCHAIKOVSKY - Scherzo 
from Quartet - Op. 30 

JOHANN and JOSEF STRAUSS | 
PIZZICATO - Polka | 
MOZART - Minuetto From 
Quartet in D Major No. 2 
PROKOFIEFF - Gavotte 


DITTERSDORF - Finale From 
Quartet in E Flat * 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas. 


Helena Zurstadt on 
Listening 


Helena Zurstadt was surround- 
ed by a group at intermission 
time in Symphony Hall, Boston. 
People were asking the well- 
known Baltimore lecturer the in- 
evitable question when it came 
out that on the two previous eve- 
nings she had heard the New 
York Philharmonic and the Phil- 
adelphia Symphonies. Her skill 
in replying without comparing 
orchestras or conductors showed 
her a diplomat who might do 
something in the U. N. 

Miss Zurstadt is inventor of 
the Theme-!solator which she 
has patented and which saves 
half the time in presenting a 
complicated work for analysis. 
She uses it exclusively for her 
own presentation in Baltimore of 
her ‘“Listeners’ Music Courses, 
Ine.” founded by Olga Samoroff 
Stokowski. After that it is “‘Re- 
hearsals for Listening” and the 
“Evolution of the Concerto.” 

A Baltimore music patron said, 
“IT wonder what I’ve been listen- 
ing to before I took Miss Zur- 
stadt’s courses. Now I don’t want 
to attend a concert until I have 
analyzed it with her.” 

Miss Zurstadt herself is a pian- 
ist, a member of the Guild, 
teaches the piano and is an ex- 
pverienced adjudicator, but with 
her broad musicianship comes 
first. 

“Piano is only one phase of 
musicianship. With a wide back- 
ground of understanding of the 
orchestra and analysis of master- 
works of all kinds, the study of 
the piano is much broader and 
more satisfying.” 

x * * 


Your Opinion 

Continuing from the March 
issue, Guild members in several 
more States were asked to name 
the persons they consider the 
five greatest living pianists. 

From Atlanta, Elizette Reed 
Barlow lists the following: Horo- 
witz, Myra Hess, Casadesus, 
Novaes, Rubenstein. 

From New York, Laura R. 
Simons writes: Horowitz, Myra 
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Grace White, Representative and Editor, 


Hess, Gieseking, Rubenstein, 
Novaes. 

El Centro, California, over the 
signature of Oria Kenah, sends 
Rubenstein, Horowitz, Maryla 
Jonas, Brailowsky, E. Robert 
Schmitz. 

Kansas City, represented by 
Virginia Tisdale Stroud, lists: 
Arthur Schnabel, Myra Hess, 
Horowitz, Brailowsky, Ruben- 
stein. 

Chicago’s chairman, Bessie 
Ryan, picks Eugene List, Novaes, 


Myra Hess, Casadesus, Horo- 
witz. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, _re- 


plies through Lucy E. Snyder 
with Iturbi, Horowitz, Serkin, 
Gyorgy Sandor, Oscar Levant. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin, sends a 
gracious reply from Sister M. 
Agnetis as follows: Horowitz, 
Myra Hess, Arthur Rubenstein, 
Novaes, Egon Petri and Maryla 
Jonas. 

Columbus, Texas is represented 
by Clara Duggan Madison with 
her list: Casadesus, Serkin, Rub- 
enstein, Maryla Jonas, Horowitz. 

+ * * 


The Importance of 


Relaxation 
By Avis Bliven-Charbonnel 


Mme. Charbonnel of Provi- 
dence, R. I. studied with Leschet- 
izky, Philipp, Matthay, and 
Ganz. She toured the U. S. 
as soloist and with Kneisel 
Quartet: was president of Les- 
chetisky Association of America; 
organized Piano Department of 
Sarah Lawrence College; Lec- 
tures for Junior League; just ap- 
peared at Piano Teachers 
Congress in New York—G. W. 


Relaxation is the watchword 
of every pianist. This is not sur- 
prising when one realizes that 
the player is constantly striving 
to overcome nervous and mus- 
cular tension and strain which 
continually interferes with a per- 
fect coordination. 


Yet it is doubtful if either 
teacher or player, if. asked, could 
clearly define relaxation, or tell 
one how to control and direct 
this indispensable part of a pian- 
ist’s technical and physical 
equipment. 


527 W. 121ist St., New York, N. Y. 


Webster defines relaxation as, 
“lessens the tension of”—‘“to re- 
lieve from strain” and excellent 
definitions these are, too. 


The “tension” and “strain” 
which is so bad for the pianist’s 
muscles in the hands, arms and 
shoulders, occurs in the anticipa- 
tion and release of muscular 
action. 


For example, let us take the 
playing of the five fingers. Place 
them over the keys, G, 1: A. 2: 
B, 3; C, 4; D, 5. Before playing 
be sure the hand, arm and shoul- 
der are at ease. The only time 
there is tension in the muscle is 
at the moment the nerve stimul- 
ates the muscle to act. While 
holding down the key, immediate- 
lv following the stroke, the mus- 
cle employed should utilize 
only enough energy to keep the 
key depressed. All adjacent 
muscles ,excevt those of the un- 
ner arm which supports the hand 
in its position on the keyboard, 
are completely relaxed, i. e.. rest- 
ing, until they, in turn, are com- 
manded to function. This. no 
doubt. is what pianists think 
they do. But it is easy to delude 
one’s self. The only wav to be 
sure one is relaxed is to test the 
muscles in the following ways: 
1. Watch the fingers unemploved 
and observe whether or not they 
are inactive during the pressure 
stroke of the one finger playing. 
2. Rotate the wrist clockwise 
while the finger is holding down 
its key. Keep the fingers on the 
keys at ease, or motionless as 
they were in their original posi- 
tion. A tight or stiff, fast wiggle 
of either fingers or wrist, such 
as one observes in the fiddler 
when he is making a vibrato on 
the string, denotes, in the pianist, 
the most extreme type of tense- 
ness. All rotary movements must 
be done by the pianist very slow- 
ly and easily. Practice these exer- 
cises until relaxation becomes a 
habit, incorporated in your tech- 
nique. 

It is my strong conviction that 
unnecessary tension of muscles, 
produces a harsh tone, fatigues 
the player and deters velocity. 

If the teacher says to his stu- 
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dent, “relax,” without illustrat- 
ing, the pupil, no doubt, will 
make a mental image of a jelly 
fish and act like one. 


I am sure that our society, ex- 
pressing as it does, agitation, 
nervousness, restlessness, tense- 
ness and insecurity, can contri- 
bute nothing of value to relaxa- 
tion. But that is another story. 


Avis Bliven-Charbonnel 
Recommended Reading: “The 
Physiological Mechanics of Piano 
Technique.” Ortmann. 
Providence, R. I. 
January 16, 1948 


* * * 





ARTHUR ALAN OLSEN 


Arthur Alan Olsen and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Ol- 
sen ,of Minneapolis, recently took 
a little time out of a busy High 
School graduation year, for a 
short tour including recitals in 
Chicago, New York and New Jer- 
sey towns. Young Olsen, age 14, 
has won a special youth award 
in the Artist Class from the Na- 
tional Guild, a gift of one hun- 
dred dollars. He has completed all 
the pre-requisites, having played 
ten numbers with National Hon- 
ors for years, and all require- 
ments for High School and Col- 
legiate Diplomas and now the 
Artist, and when he is sufficient- 
ly mature and long enough out 
of High School he will be consid- 
ered in the regular Artist 
category. He has measured up 
successfully with players ten 
years his senior in many a contest 
and yet is balanced, winsome, 
natural as a boy. For instance, 
with applause still ringing in his 
ears of a successful recital in 
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New Jersey, he dashed out to 
skate in the famous rink at 
Rockefeller Center and could 
scarcely wait to go on the 
ferry-ride to Staten Island. 
He is a scholarship student at 
Minnehaha Academy, and gets 
straight A’s in mathematics and 
science. His teacher, Theodore 
Bergmann, of the MacPhail 
School of Music, deserves great 
credit for his training, and his 
parents, for maintaining high 
academic standards and normal 
development. 

Beside receiving “superior” 
rating from the Guild judges for 
eight years, Olsen has won: Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial; Chicago- 
land Music Festival; National 
Federation of Music Clubs 
awards including scholarship to 
Interlochen; “Discovery” radio 
program, Minneapolis rewarding 
him with a fine watch and an all- 
expense trip to Hollywood; a 
radio talent contest of CBS 
“Stairway to Stardom” at Min- 
neapolis. 

Arthur gets fan mail and is 
asked for his autograph, but he 
really likes to read ‘‘Popular 
Science” and know what makes 
the wheels go round, how the 
boat landing is made, what makes 
the wood so shiny inside Trinity 
Church, and loves, yes, loves 
chocolate eclairs. 





Dear Southwestern Musician: 
(from G. W. in N.Y.) 

From California comes the an- 
nouncement of the 38th annual 
convention of the State M.T.A. in 
San Diego June 27-July 1. The 
Guild is proud that the president, 
Miss Marguerite H. O’Leary, and 
the General Chairman, Paul 
Clarke Stauffer are Guild mem- 
bers. 

Word comes from Birchard, 
Boston, that Charles Repper’s 
Dancer in the Patio is again in 
print for audition season. 

News from Edwin Hughes 
Studio: Alton Jones gave his an- 
nual Town Hall recital to a 
packed house with glowing press 
comments on his lovely quality 
of tone and control of shading. 
Eugenia Snow had seven recalls 
when she was soloist with At- 
lanta Symphony in February. 
Lois Kaplan is giving a recital at 
the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington March 7 and broad- 
casts regularly from WNYC in 
New York. 


Mrs. Edwin McNeely of Fort 
Worth has the leading article in 
the National Tuners Journal of 
February. 


Mme. de Castor writes that 
there will be a week’s judging 
for Ernesto Berumen when he 
arrives in Havana, Cuba. 

The Guild mourns. the passing 
of the founder of the Memphis 
Chapter, Mrs. Louise S. Treze- 
vant. 

It took May Etts, Associate to 
Guy Maier, with her gentle per- 
suasive powers, patience and per- 
sistance, to overcome resistance 
to ice, snow, and strap-hanging 
and get some of us to Brooklyn 
to the famous old Academy of 
Music to witness the remarkable 
teaching of Dean Dixon and his 
Youth Orchestra with 2000 chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Mrs. Philip V. Speir is State 
President of Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs. Her pupil, George 
Jones, received a Guild High 
School Diploma last June, is do- 
ing excellent work at Eastman 
School of Music in Piano and 
Clarinet and was one out of 120 
freshman to “make” the Sym- 
phony orchestra. His sister, 
Rheta Jones will take the Guild 
audition for High School Diplo- 
ma this June and has just been 
notified that she has been award- 
ed a four-year scholarship at 


Eastman. Congratulations, Mrs. 
Speir! 
Hilda Lewis of Bremerton, 


Washington, writes of the keen 
interest of her pupils in the Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student 
Musicians, sponsored by the 
xuild. She has worked out Club 
points and games which keep 
them so much on their toes, that 
their young president, Donna 
Cloutier, persuaded her parents 
to postpone their trip to Alaska 
until after the Guild Auditions. 
Donna, we wish you a high rat- 
ing and a grand time in Alaska. 

Clarke College of Dubuque, 
Iowa, offers a scholarship of two 
lessons a week in piano for full 
school year to outstanding Pre- 
paratory D or Collegiate audition 
entrant. The announcement 
comes from Sister M. Matilde, 
B. V. M. 

Visitors to New, York see so 
much of the crowded Times 
Square area ,and vast crowds at 
Madison Square Garden, Stadia, 
etc., that they seldom realize that 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 


Division of Fine Arts 
John Tarleton Agricultural College 


I believe that our Profession needs 
an official periodical for the expres- 
sion of the membership, individually 
and collectively. We of the several 
associations have designated the South- 
western Musician as this medium. We 
therefore should support the magazine 
financially in every way possible. I 
have assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory be- 
cause (1) the listing is a highly valu- 
able service at a small annual fee of 
$10.00, and (2) a large number of said 
listings will materially aid in the ad- 
ministration of the fiscal program of 
the magazine. Every certified music 
teacher should apply for listing. 

ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, 
Department of Music, Abilene Chris- 
tian College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T., Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMurry 
College. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Studio, 
300 Grape St. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry Col- 
lege. 

AMARILLO 

ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder — Pianist 
Staff Member, Musical Arts Con- 
servatory, Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accom- 
panist and faculty member of Ama- 
rillo College, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean — Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director A 
Cappella Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of Fine 
Arts and teacher of voice, Amarillo 
College, Phone 6275. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Phone 28385. 

PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conservatory; 
1710 Tyler. 

ARLINGTON 

IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands of North Texas 
Agricultural College. 

AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl—President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; and Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 
cians. Sponsorships of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: 
Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
Austin 21, Texas. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas. 
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BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choirmas- 
ter, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, Beau- 
mont City Schools. 

BISHOP 

FOSTER, Estill—Director 

Bishop High School. 
BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Theory, Organ; Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano; Organist, 
First Methodist Church, 907 Centet. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers with 
Westminster Choir School; Past 
Faculty Member, Chicago, Musical 
College. Studio 1512 Vincent Ave. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, B.M., 
M.M., Assistant Professor of Voice, 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, De- 
paitment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band Instruments; Director of 
Instrumental Music, Brownwood 
Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student As- 
sistant, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel King, B.M., 
Instructor of Piano, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel 
Baker College. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of Violin, 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teacher of 
Piano, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director, Madri- 
gal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 


COMMERCE 
JOHNSON, Roy J.—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, East Texas State 
College. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 
400 Palmero St. 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street, Dallas, Texas. 
BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.—Studio, 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor Solc- 
ist, First Methodist Church, Temple 
Emanuel; Conductor, Dallas Male 
Chorus, Inc.; Governor, Texas Male 
Chorus Association; Texas Governor, 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 1815 Coombs St. 
DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 
DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. 


of Music, 


Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 

1108 Elm. 
FERGUSON, Alice 

Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 


Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theo- 
ry, 4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and Chairman, St. Mathews 
Cathedral, 5100 Ross Avenue. 

HOCKADAY—tThe Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Horn, Violincello, Vio- 
lin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano. Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 





Summer Music Colony, Boulder, 
Colorado. 
KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pian- 


ist, Conductor, Choir Master, Teach- 
er Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avon- 
dale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis — Voice-Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.—Organ, 
Piano, Piano Ensemble, Theory, 
Harmony. Studios, 5622 Swiss Ave. 
MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher of 

Voice, 121 South Mont Clair. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. 

acs for concerts; 511 E. 10th 
Se 

NEUMEYER, Carl., M.A.,_ Assist. 
Dean, The School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano. 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
L-7; 249 Normal classes; Revised 
Dunning System including advanced 
grades; Carrick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn) Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 

SANDERSON, Henry, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Saint 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E. Teacher 5637 
Richmond. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 4349 
Southern. Phone J8-5602. 

VILLAGE OF MUSIC REVIEW 
CLUB, Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-May) 
Scott Hall. 

FRANCE VIRGINIA, Pianist-Teacher; 
Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City Schools. 
Res. Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 
Pennsylvania. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul — Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 


WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co. 
1108 Elm. 

WHITTLES—The Southwest’s Most 
Complete Music House, 1108 Elm 
Street. Wm. H. Beasley, Pres. 

DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, De- 
catur Baptist College. 
DENTON 
DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Profes- 
sor of Piano, North Texas State Col- 
lege. 
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JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Arthur 
Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay Piano- 
forte School. Associate Professor of 
Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 

MARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North Texas 
State College. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints 
to Singers” and “The Child Voice.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

PETTIT, Harlan — Conservatoire de 
Paris, Curtis Institute of Music, 
Matthay Pianoforte School, Associ- 
ate Professor of Music, T.S.C.W. 


ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldorado 
School of Music. 

EL PASO 

ALEXANDER, Birdie — Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grandview 
Avenue. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; Ph. Main 
6075. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St.; Ph. Main 885. 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department 
of Music, Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, VICTOR B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory; Director, 
Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, Com- 
poser, Telephone Ph. 8-6102. 

BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M.M. 
—Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Professor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan 
College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher ~ Accompanist - Concerts 
Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive, Arlin- 
ton Studio: 614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 
MARSH, William J., Choral Director 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College 
Organist and Composer, 3525 Mod- 

lin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas — Pianist- 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texas 
Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph.D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lectur- 
er, Violinist, Conductor. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—tTeacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin— 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher of 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 College 
Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571. 
NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T.C.U. Private 

Sutdio: 2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violin- 
cello, Chamber Music Recitals. Mrs. 
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George Conner, Manager, 421 Con- 
ner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music 
and the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, 
teacher of class piano; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assis- 
tant Professor, Piano and Theory, 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
School of Fine Arts—Major Fields; 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experi- 
ence. Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher, 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory 
of Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University. 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 
426 S. Henderson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Seminary. 

HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 
merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory. 1505 
Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Presi- 
dent Graham Music Studios Atop the 
San Jacinto. C6166-Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Director 
—All branches of Music—Fully Ac- 
credited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.— Teacher-Director 
City Schools; University of Houston, 
2007 Lamar Street. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 

Music, Sam Houston State College. 
KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma— Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director. 
Chairman, Department of Music, Kil- 
gore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Julliard), 2124 24th Street. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—Conductor 
Texas Technological College Bands. 
“One of the Nation’s Finest Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 

Teacher of Piano. 


SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hegts., 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar—328 E. Mulberry Ave. 


HERTWIG, Meta., B.M.—Teacher of 
Piano Harmony, Theory. Class and 
Individual Studio, 1730 W. Magnolia. 

HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer—Pianist 
Assoc. Royal Manchester College of 
Music, 1089 Kayton Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. . 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave- 
nue. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

McCOLLISTER, Mrs. Alexander — 
Piano Matthay Principles of Piano 
Playing. Also Curwen Pedagogy and 
Progressive Series. 615 W. Wood- 
lawn. Phone 2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Direc- 
tor Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-school 
through Advanced Grades. State Af- 
filiation. Studios: 1419 St. Mary’s, 
123 Ogden Lane. Phone K-0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theo- 
ry, 254 Montclair Avenue. 

SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W.—Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora — Assistant 
Professor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head Band 
and Instrumental Department, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head Depart- 
ment of Voice, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Di- 
rector. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church 
and Temple Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 

WAXAHACHIE 

LANE, Ford., B. A., M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean Southwestern Conservatory, 
Dallas, Texas. Conductor-Arranger: 
Band, Chorus, Drama, and Orchestra. 
Studio: 507 N. Monroe. Phone 1189J. 

WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin Col- 
lege. 





COLORADO 

COFFIN, Berton—Baritone-Teacher of 
Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teach- 
er. Box 642, Walsenburg, Colorado. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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CHICAGO 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan 
Avenue. 


GANZ, Rudolph — President, Chicago 
Musical College. 64 Van Buren 
Street. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teacher of 
Voice and Interpretation 410 South 
Michigan Avenue. 


FLORIDA 


OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Stu- 
dio, 3002 Harbor View, Tampa 6, 
Florida. 


KANSAS 


BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Builder, 
Individual and Class Instruction in 
Singing and Speaking; Bel Canto. 
Member of: NATS, MTNA, and 
KMTA, 1609 Morgan Avenue, Par- 

sons, Kansas. 


NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSESVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat’l Guild of Piano Teachers and 
Adjudicators for Seven States, 5018 
Izard Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. 
Member N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 
Central Avenue, Newark 2, N.J. 19 
Badeau Avenue, Summit, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Eastern New Mexi- 
co State College, Box 117, Portales, 
New Mexico. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., 
M. A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers, 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence, Pianist-Com- 
poser. “Nationally Known as Com- 
poser of Operas and Choruses.” 
Professor of Piano, Highlands State 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, As- 
sociate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
Steinway Hall, New York, N.Y. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS. 
145 East 92nd Street. 

HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach- 
Accompanist. 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and teach- 
er. Two-piano recitals with Jewel 
Bethany Hughes. Classes in New 

York, N.. ¥. 

MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano and 
Allied Subjects, 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay Sum- 
mer Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer- 
Teacher, Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. Prepara- 
tion for: Radio, Screen, Stage, Con- 
cert, Opera. 405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 
5-1362, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representa- 
tive National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, 527 W. 121st St., New York, 
N.Y. 
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OHIO 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6004 Maplewood Avenue, 
Sylvania, Ohio. 
DELTA OMICRON, Professional Mu- 
sic Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, 


National President, 2051 Seventh 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA 
ROZSA, Bela, Ph.D. Professor, Theory, 
Piano, Organ Chairman, Graduate 
School of Music, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
OREGON 
SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing, 
1089 E. 19 Avenue, Eugene Oregon. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONVERSE COLLEGE — School of 


Music; Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
UTAH 


CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. Univer- 
sity Ave., Provo, Utah. 


KLEIN 


(Continued from page 22) 

having fun participating in an 
activity that honors no social bar- 
riers. Song fests just for fun, 
ministrel shows for raising mo- 
ney, small groups singing simple 
songs at home, and attending the 
weekly rehearsal of the more for- 
mal Community Choir: all these 
activities can become “the thing 
to do,” for every man loves to 
sing if but given a chance. 

We will be having a greater 
musical America when Mother 
and the neighbor lady can be 
found practicing (without self- 
consciousness) their parts in the 
Messiah Chorus, rather than lis- 
tening to another “purveyor of 
soap.” And incidentally, she will 
be teaching the youngsters at her 
knee in a way of life that should 
be the best for America. 


HARLAN 
(Continued from page 3) 

more enlighiened, as new dis- 
coveries are made, new truths 
disclosed, and manners and opin- 
ions change with the change of 
circumstances, institutions must 
advance also, and keep pace with 
the times.” As publisher of the 
Southwestern Musician, I have 
held definitely to this philoso- 
phical viewpoint with respect to 
the Magazine. 

In the first place, a corporate 
body operating under the laws 
of Texas has been formulated 
with adequate capitalization com- 
mensurate with any foreseeable 
circumstance attached to the pub- 
lication of an educational journal. 
Mr. John J. Bell, Head of the 
Sheet Music Division, Southern 
Music Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, has also become Business 








Manager in charge of Advertis- 
ing and Circulation for South- 
western Musician. Mr. Bell is 
well schooled in all technical 
aspects of advertising and sales- 
manship. The advantages to the 
magazine in the acquisition of 
this added service are inestim- 
able. 


Southwestern Musician has 
met with phenomenal approba- 
tion during the seven months, 
September to March 1948 inclu- 
sive. In September, the magazine 
became a monthly as against a 
bi-monthlyl; prices for subscrip- 
tions and advertising were doubl- 
ed. Both subscriptions and ad- 
vertising have constantly im- 
proved. Readers state the con- 
tent material has also improved. 
No reasonable expense has been 
forestalled in the continuous 
effort at improvement. Particul- 
arly will the latter statement be 
true in terms of the changes now 
being instituted. But we believe 
the magazine has justified its 
past existence. We, therefore, 
think its future is promising. As 
a consequence, several expensive 
changes have been installed, and 
publication will be in San An- 
tonio. This has been done so 
that the readers and the ad- 
vertisers may be served more ef- 
fectively. 


In arriving at the conclusion 
with respect to the above-men- 
tioned changes, we subscribe to 
the following proverbial state- 
ments: (1) “The March of the 
human mind is slow.”—Edmund 
Burke; (2) “Every step forward 
is made at the cost of mental 
and physical pain to someone.” — 
Nietzche; and (3) Progress needs 
the brakeman, ut the brake4 
man should not spend all his time 
putting on the brakes.”—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


certain small affairs bring out a 
whole galaxy of stars. For in- 
stance, New York Music Library 


gave a reception for Dame Myra 
Hess. In a few minutes a dozen 
of the most illustrious names in 
the musical world gathered 
around Dame Myra. Pianists pre- 
sent included Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Hughes, Mme. Deith Golde, 
Alton Jones, Miecyslav Horszow- 
ski. 
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EDWIN HUGHES STUDIOS 


During the month of April 
Edwin Hughes will hold classes 
in Detroit, Mich., Washington, 
D. C., Charlotte, N. C., and at 
Sullins College. Bristol, Va. On 
April 14 he will judge the South 
Carolina State Piano Contest at 
Winthrov College. During the 
coming summer he will conduct 
Master Classes in New York 
City, July 5 - August 7, and at 
Winthrop College, June 7 - July 
3. The schedule of the Winthrop 
summer class was completely 
filled in February. 

Recent appearances of Hughes 
nupils include a Town Hall recital 
bv Alton Jones, a performance of 
the Mozart C. minor Concerto 
with the Atlanta Svmvnhony 
Orchestra by Eugenia Snow, a 
recital at the National Gallery 
of Art. Washineton, D. C., by 
Lois Kaplan. a two-piano recital 
by Mildred Gaddis with Jack 
Grove in Montclair. N. J., and 
recitals bv Mary King at the 
Barbizon in New York, William 
Holden in Washington. D. C., 
Theodore Walstrum at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Marv Eliza- 
beth Dunlop at Winthrop College, 
and Caroline Tavlor at the Mint 
Museum, Charlotte. N. C. Alberta 
Childs will make her New York 
debut in Town Hall April 21. 
Nancy Wiswell is at present 
touring the Maritime Provinces 
in Canada. Recent radio broad- 
casts from New York were made 
by Lois Kaplan, Nancy Wiswell, 
Josephine Caruso and Shirley 
Pechter. Carol Finch has been 
engaged for a recital at the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., and will 
make a broadcast from New York 
April 25. 
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DIRECTS UNION CHORUS IN MEMPHIS 


The above photograph shows the Union University A cappella Choir of 
Jackson, Tennessee, singing at the Tennessee State Baptist Training Union 
Convention in Memphis last month. Conducting the group is Dr. Clyde Jay 
Garrett, Union University music head, and formerly of Texas. Garrett is also 
Minister of Music at Jackson’s First Baptist Church and director of the Com- 
bined Choir of Jackson in their recent Easter presentation of the Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” 





Conductor Irving Dreibrodt reports the largest and one of the most successful 
Bands that this large San Antonio High School has ever produced. Billy Traeger 
is the Drum Major, and Arten Williams is the President. Johnny Specklebelly 
the Mythical Band member found many varied events and formations to occupy 
his year. The Annual Band Show and Dance of the Century held on Feb. 27th, 
yielded the Band nitsssinitadl the valuable sum of Seven Hundred Dollars. 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight 
Singing) 


by 
Peter Tkach 


A thoroughly new vocal method for the individ. 
ual or class embodying every phase of voice 
production, intonation, diction, and sight singing. 
Each underlying principle is clearly illustrated 
with examples and vocalises designed to improve 
both the individual and the choir. 








The teacher’s manual includes all the material of the student books 
plus the piano accompaniments to the songs, and teaching sugges- 
tions for presenting the various fundamentals. 


Student Book 50c 
(Oct. Size) 


Teacher’s Manual (with Pa. 
(Size 9x12) 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! | 
Neil A Kjos Music Co. - Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, IIl. 
‘<— ——_—_—— ——__—_— $$$! 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


H. Grady Harlan 


Dr. William E. Jones, Profes- 
sor of Voice of Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, and Governor, 
Southwestern Region of National 
Association of Singing Teachers, 
arranged a banquet and program 
for the Texas Chapter of the lat- 
ter organization in Dallas at the 
Athletic Club on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 24. The attendance 
was good and the program and 
-ood ecensiahinins resulted in some 


excellent planning for the expan- 
sion of the Chapter during this 
Convention year. 


Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres- 
ident of the Texas School of Fine 
Arts, has included an interesting 
news account of some of the ac- 
tivities of this well-established 
Conservatory. Miss Landrum is 
a progressive musical leader. 


It was good to experience a 
brief visit with Dr. D. O. Wiley 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC: 


Founded 1924 


et John Philip Blake, Jr.—President 


@ A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
Accredited by the 
Schools of Music. 


@ NATIONALLY KNOWN—An Outstanding Faculty 
Orchestral instruments taught by members of St. Louis sy mphony Orchestra. 
Students from 25 States and Canada attended last year. 


@ BACHELOR of Music DEGREE in 22 Fields—including: 
Piano—Piano Teaching—Organ—Violin-—Voice—All Orchestral 
Music Literature—Composition. 


Music Education—Theory 


@ OPERA DEPARTMENT—INCLUDING: 
Preparatory Voice Work—Diction—Study of Operas and Stage Training. 


@ TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


Recommended graduates in Music Education certified to teach in high schools. 3. 
@ SPECIAL PRE-COLLEGE COURSES 
For students not prepared to do Music at College level. 


For catalog or further information call PArkview 5239, or write 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


MH Bonhomme and Bemiston Avenues 


State of Missouri and member of National Association of a 
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William B. Heyne, Mus.D.—Dir. 


Instruments— 4: 





s Clayton 5, Missouri ‘ 
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ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY... 





SERENADE OF THE BELLS... 





1619 Broadway 
| 


Arrangements of Popular Songs 


—BAND— 


SERENADE OF THE BELLS 
BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL. 
PAPA WON’T YOU DANCE WITH ME . 


$1.00 each 
—OCTAVO— 


S.S.A. S.A.T.B.  'T.T.B.B. 20c each 
EVER HOMEWARD—(Polish Folk Song)... Arr. Gladys Pitcher 
From “Miracle Of The Bells” 
S.A. S.S.A S.A.T.B. 20c each 


and Community Song Books 
American Airs—For Unison or S.A.T.B 
On Wings of Song—For Girls, S.S.A. .. 


Order from your local dealer 
or from 


EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 


_..... Arr. Hal Leonard 
_. Arr. Paul Yoder 
Arr. Paul Yoder 

_.... Arr. Paul Yoder 
_ Arr. George F. Briegel 


ee Arr. William Stickles 


A Os a Re 25¢ 
.. 85e 


TR TR ER. ] ORR RR UE @ |] 


New York, 19, N. Y. 
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recently as he and his band were 
passing through Brownwood. 





A recent letter brought a check 
from Paul C. Stauffer, San Diego, 
California for a new subscrip- 
tion. The same is true in the 
case of Mrs. S. R. Williams, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Herbert Renison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Maude A. Olliver, 
Alamogordo. New Mexico; Mrs. 
Evelyn Ball. Amity, Arkansas; 
Earl Spicer, New York City: Dr. 
Cameron McLean, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Mary H. Parsons, Pitts- 
burg. Pa.; Franklin H. Dressel, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Helen 
Stela Huls, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
G. Leblanc Comnany, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Lucile B. Wick- 
er, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Rose Raymond, New York City; 
Lena Laurea, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Lilian McCook, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana: Mrs W. W. Brown, 
Parsons, Kansas: Aurelia Jones 
Baker, Jacksonville. Florida; Mrs. 
Mary H. Davis, West Blocton, 
Alabama; Mrs. Patricia Gestram, 
San Bernardino, California; Jane 
Dickinson, Denver, Colorado: and 
Abbie Harvey, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Bath, Maine. This is a sampl- 
ing of how subscribers have 
come to Southwestern Musician 
during the past few weeks. Many 
dozens have not been included. 





Frederick Thiebaud, Professor 
of Piano in Howard Payne Col- 
lege, played a challenging recital 
Thursday evening, March 18 in 
the College Auditorium to a size- 
able audience of students, fac- 
ulty members and friends of mu- 
sic in Brownwood. 


Gene Hemmle, Chairman of the 
Department of Music, College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, 
Texas, plans to attend Columbia 
University the coming summer. 
Gene is one of the outstanding 
young administrators and con- 
ductors of this state who senses 
the need and the advantage of 
obtaining the doctorate degree. 


Leon Carson, past-president of 
NATS and the present editor of 
the NATS Bulletin, is doing a 
most excellent piece of work with 
respect to the latter. Mr. Car- 
son is also one of the best known 
teachers of singing in New York. 


John Patrick Graham, Conduc- 
tor of the Howard Payne College 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


A cappella Choir has scheduled a 
week’s tour for this organization, 
which includes the singing of 
two to four concerts daily, in 
some twenty-four towns and 
cities including San Antonio, Cor- 
pus Christi, Harlingen, McAllen, 
Beeville, Kerrville, Llano and San 
Saba. 


Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma recently 
wrote: “Enclosed is my manu- 
script on Singing which you may 
use in some future issue. It was 
good to see you again in Tulsa 
and I want to know that we are 
interested in the continued suc- 
cess of your magazine.” 


Doctors J. Campbell Wray, Ft. 
Worth, Archie N. Jones, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and H. Grady Har- 
lan, Howard Payne College have 
been invited to be the judges 
for the State Vocal Festival of 
Oklahoma in Stillwater on April 
29-20. 


The Waco Music Teachers As- 
sociation deserves the finest of 
commendation for the unusual 
Bach Festival they celebrated 
March 19-21. This is a heavy 
responsibility but Waco has done 
it as capably as any comparable 
center in the world. The editor 
and family greatly regret the 
circumstance which prevented 
their acceptance of an invitation 
to be guest attendants at this 
Festival which was extended by 
the Association as a whole but 
in the person of Dr. Roxy Grove. 


Mme Ida Franca, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, has sent another 
interesting manuscript on sing- 
ing for a future issue. of the 
magazine. 


Dr. Clarence Best, Professor of 
Music Education, Texas Christian 
University, has contributed an 
authoritative article entitled 
“The Child Voice” for a forth- 
coming issue of the magazine. 


Recent subscribers from fore- 
ign countries include: (1) Dr. 
Harley Smith, South America; 
(2) La Tienda De Musica, Rio 
Piedras, P. R.; (3) a teacher in 
the Philippine Islands; and (4) 
a music store in Belgium of 
Europe. 


Jack Mahan, the very capable 
Band Director of Texarkana Pub- 
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lic Schools, remains as the Head 
of the Band Division of TMEA 
for the year 1948-49. 


Mrs. Luther Langford, instruc- 
tor in piano, Howard Payne Col- 
lege, played a recital to an ap- 
preciative audience on the eve- 
ning of April 5 in the college 
auditorium. 


Welcome is extended to Mal- 
colm Tate, Fayetteville, Tennes- 
see, as a new subscriber to South- 
western Musician. 





Professor Henry Hobart, 
School of Music of Phillips Uni- 
versity of Enid, Oklahoma, also 
editor of the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association periodical, 
has mailed in a check for a new 
subscription, and is -sending a 
manuscript for inclusion in an 
early issue. Professor Hobart 
also accepted the office of Lt. 


Governor of NATS for the state 
of Oklahoma under the direction 
of Dr. William E. Jones and the 
writer. 











%% MILLS MUSIC PRESENTS 


OWURD 


by A. KHACHATURIAN 


Full Band 3.50 


New Exciting 


The Instrumental Hit Sweeping the Country! 
Arranged for Piano Solo and Band or playable by Band Alone 


from the Ballet “Gayne” 


A dashing, vigorous and different arrangement of this lively favorite featuring 
a piano solo. The solo is included in each arrangement. 


BAND Music 
FOR YOUR PROGRAMS 


DANCE 


Arr. by PHILIP J. LANG 


Symph. Band 5.50 





FROM THE SOUTH Overture 
by ISAAC and LILLYA 


Utilizing the melodic and rhythmic 
elements of Spirituals, drawing upon 
“Go Down Moses,” “Steal Away” and 
others. 


Full. Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 





BAGDAD Overture 
by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Another expressive overture by the 
composer of the popular “Mandalay” 
with a haunting melody in a minor 
mode. 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 








THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
by LEROY ANDERSON 
Arr. by PHILIP J. LANG 


An ingenious whimsical clock beats 
in rhythm. Broad amusing qualities. 


Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 











MARCHO POCO 


by DONALD I. MOORE 
A fast-moving concert march to 
bring “zip” to your programs. 


Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 











CIMARRON by Roy Harris 
PRELUDE and CHORUS 


music. 


Set A 3.00 


Concert Orchestra 


PROMENADE 


Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 


Proven Band Program Successes! 


ODE TO VICTORY by Nathaniel Shilkret ~ 


from “Mefistofele” Boito-Mondrone 


By Demand! Now Published for Concert Orchestra! 
JAZZ PIZZICATO by Leroy Anderson 


This original string orchestra triumph brought renown to Anderson. Now ready 
for concert orchestra, more than ever it will earn a prominent niche in American 


Set B 4.50 
The STRING ORCHESTRA Success of the Year! 


FIDDLE-FADDLE——by Leroy Anderson Complete 2.50 


String Orchestra Compositions by Leroy Anderson 


JAZZ PIZZICATO Complete 1.50 


Compositions by Leroy Anderson 





Fall Symph. 
Band Band 
5.50 7.50 
6.00 7.50 
4.50 6.50 


Set C 6.00 


JAZZ LEGATO Complete ._1.50 


THE SYNCOPTED CLOCK 


Set A. 2.00 Set B. 3.50 Set C 5.00 





Mills Music, Inc. 


West Coast address: 








411 West 7th 


1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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TAYLOR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Sylvio in “Pagliacci.” Billye 
Belden Judd was chosen for the 
role of Nedda; Joe O’Bar, bari- 
tone, and Jack Pope, tenor, sang 
the parts of Tonio and Canio, 
respectively. This opera was 
chosen for its well known arias, 
made popular by the great 
Caruso some years ago. 


For the young students in 
operatic work, no actual class is 
conducted; but periods of indivi- 
dual instruction, in addition to 
the group rehearsals are held. 
For regular vocal students, how- 
ever, a special course in Italian 
was included in the curriculum 
in 1947. German and French, 
included in the regular Arts and 
Science courses, provide other 
necessary language facilities. 


Elaborate costumes, following 


the design of the period, were 
made by the students of the 
wardrobe department of the 
University Theatre. By working 
in conjunction with this depart- 
ment, the opera workship has at 
its disposal more than 3,000 
costumes and accessories. More- 
over, a wardrobe mistress is on 
duty regularly at the theatre, as 
indeed, also, are professional and 
student designers. The perform- 
ances were staged in Kendall 
Hall. 


The selection from “Martha” 
included the Scene in the Boudoir 
of Lady Harriet. Margie Boston, 
a senior, sang the role of Lady 
Harriet. Nancy, the Maid of 
Honor, was portrayed by 
Barbara Hansard, a freshman. 
Charles Featherston, tenor, sang 
the role of Sir Tristram. 


Some weeks prior to the occa- 


TELKA S. STAFFEL, Pianist 
STAFFEL SCHOOL OF PIANO 


All Levels of Instruction 
235 Army Blvd., San Antonio, Texas 





SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, BY MAIL 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


116 W. Lee 


Brownwood, Texas 





LLEWELLYN ROBERTS 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN 


Composer of: 
“Dusting the Piano,”; “Bayou Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel,” etc. 


NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


315 West 31st St. 


Houston, Texas 





MAIL ORDERS FOR 
SHEET MUSIC, TEACHING SUPPLIES 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Educational Records, Record Albums, 
Band Instruments, Musical Accessories 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY 


111 East Baker 


Brow nwood, Texas 





gS a FO 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 
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WILLIAM RUFFER. P D.. Mc 





FREE Enroll- 
ment. Unexcelled 
Service, Largest 


DENVER, COL( 
7 in the West. 


sion under discussion, a preview 
of these excerpts was presented 
to the student body at the regular 
assembly hour. Their spontan- 
eous reaction to the performers 
prompted Dean Lukken to plan 
the performance for friends of 
music living in the city of Tulsa. 
The result of the latter occasion 
was greatly in excess of any 
expectations theretofore held in 
mind by Dean Lukken. 


One other complete opera. 
“The Old Maid and the Thief,” 
bv Menotti has heen scheduled 
for May according to Dean 
Lukken. Rehearsals on _ other 
overatic selections will be studied 
during the summer session in 
preparation for more elaborate 
presentations during the fall 
semester. 





University of California 
Concert Band Program 


All TMEA members will recall 
the brilliant clinical perform- 
ances of Clarence E. Sawhill. 
Rand Director. University of 
Southern California, recently in 
the annual convention of TMEA 
in Waco. He did a most excellent 
piece of work and made a host 
of friends for himself, also for 
vice-president Jack Mahan who 
brought Mr. Sawhill to Texas for 
this Convention. The following 
concert was recentlv presented 
bv Mr. Sawhill and his Univer- 
sity Band in their home Audit- 
orium. 


PROGRAM 


March. Opus 99 Serge Prokofieff 
Symphony, Opus 4. Khrennikoff 


Concerto for Trumpet. Opus 124 
Willi Brandt 
Piano Solo With Band 
Sidney Lazar, Soloist 


Petite Suite Claude Debussy 
En Bateau, Cortege, Menuet, 
Ballet 


Joyous Interlude Dai-Keong Lee 


Piano Concerto in A Minor, 
Opus 16 Edward Grieg 
First Movement 
Robert Hunter, Soloist 


Two Excerpts from Ein 

Heldenleben, Opus 40 
Richard Strauss 
Guiraud 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Carnaval 


CIVIC FEDERATION OF DALLAS 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Editor 
The Southwestern Musician 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 
Dear Mr. Harlan: 


You have probably already received a copy of the announcement 
of regulations governing the fourth annual YOUNG ARTIST COM- 
PETITION sponsored by the Civic Federation, like the one enclosed. 
Auditions will be held in Scott Hall of the Civic Federation beginn- 
ing Monday, May 10. 

New features of the Competition this year which, we feel, make it 
even more significant than in the past are: 

1. The increase in the Advisory Board. to include outstanding 
music educators and representatives of important musical organi- 
zations of the region. 

2. The clarification of the Residence Requirements so that 
no really qualified candidate may be overlooked. 

3. The listing of specific Repertoire Requirement for Viola 
and Cello in an attempt to establish high standards for students 
in this field. 

The keen interest which this annual Competition has already evoked 
throughout the state is gratifying assurance of its definite con- 
tribution to the musical life of Texas. I shall be greateful not 
only for your cooperation in bringing it to the attention of your 
students and faculty, but also for such notice as you can give to 
the contest in the earliest possible issue of the Southwestern 
Musician. Sincerely Masha Rudnitzky 

THE ADVISORY BOARD: 

Miss Marion Flagg, Director of Music Education, Dallas Public 

Schools; 

*Miss Virginia France, President, Dallas Music Teachers Association ; 

*Mrs. Few Brewster, President, Texas Federation of Music Clubs; 

Dr. Paul van Katwijk, Dean, School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University ; 

*Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, Dean, School of Fine Arts, Texas Christian 

University ; 

E. W. Doty, Dean, College of Fine Arts, University of Texas; 

W. H. Hodgson, Dean, School of Music, North Texas State 

College; 

+Dr.John Lewis, Director, Department of Music, Texas State College 
for Women; 

*Mr. J. Campbell Wray, Director, School of Music, Baptist Seminary, 

Fort Worth; 

*Mr. Daniel Sternberg, Dean, School of Music, Baylor University; 


*Dr. 
+Dr. 


Mr. Bruce Dougherty, Director, Department of Music, Hockaday 
School, Dallas; and 

*Mr. Joseph Hawthorne, Assistant Conductor, Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. 

*__new. +—replacement. 


Have you seen the latest in the 


SUMMY PIANO BOOK SERIES 


Summy’s collections of fine teaching pieces 








in the early and intermediate grades are 

sweeping the country. See these latest addi- 

tions! 
Singing Keys Bk. V (in press) 90¢ 
GRADE 4-5. OTHER 4 BOOKS GRADES 1 THROUGH 4. 
For Me and My Piano Bk. IV (in press) 75¢ 
GRADE 3-4. OTHER 3 BOOKS GRADES 1 THROUGH 3. 

Piano Pieces Boys Like to Play. 75¢ 
ye gy Bt BS 5° rrr mn nnn en 75¢ 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

235 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 














SONG WRITER 
OSCAR J. FOX 


Composer of 
THE HILLS OF HOME 
and two new songs entitled 


A Lodge In the Woods__.2 Keys 
The Alamo 1 Key (Med.) 
(write for complete list of 


Fox Songs) 
at your local Music Dealer 
or from 


SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 


San Antonio 6, Texas 








A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
VIOLINS 


Old and New with Concert Tones 


Reduced 40% 


SEND FOR NEW LIST 
Frances Drake Ballard 
50 Chippewa Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 














tr 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Piano Teachers Clin‘c 
Conducted by 
ISABEL HUTCHESON 
Three Weeks’ Daily Intensive 


Study and Review for Busy 
Piano Teachers and Pianists 


JUNE 21st TO JULY 10th 
For further information, 


Studio 202—1005% 
DALLAS, 


address 


Elm Street 
TEXAS 














THE 


JOY BOOKS 


Will Bring You Joy! 
Learning to Play the Piano 
Can Be Fun 
Progressive Piano Books 
I, Ui, Il 
and 
FROM AN OLD LEGEND 
by Nell Wait Harvey 


At your dealers 
rublishers 


She doy Bool Shop 


Walla Walla, Washington 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING MARCH 


Accordion Solos 


Cumana—Allen-Camini 60 Han 
Beginners Boogie—Allen-Camini — 60 Han . 
I’m Looking Over a Four Leaf Clover 

(Bass Clef)—Woods-Carreno —_...... 50 MPH 

Baritone Horn (T.C. & B. C.) 
Pa. Acc. 
Indian Love Call—Friml-Gossette 60 MPH 
Band 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band—Berlin-Jacobs 1.00 Ber 
Amaryllis (Air Louis XIII)—Lang 3.50 5.50 Mil 
Bagdad Overture—Buchtel 3.50 5.00 Mil 
Ballerina—arr. Leonard —_...........___.....1.00 Jeff 
Blue Skies—Berlin-Jacobs 1.00 Ber 
Come Back to Sorrento—Curtis-Lang _.. 2.50 4.50 Mil 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton—arr. McCall 2.00 3.00 DG 
Freedom Train—Berlin-Leidzen 2.00 3.00 Ber 


Great Century—(Concert Mch)—Weber_.....1.75 2.75 Ru 


Happy Birthday March—Hill-Hill —_........_1.00 Somco 
Heat Wave—Berlin-Jacobs 1.00 Ber 
Highlander March—Irons __.. 1.00 Someo 


I’m Looking Over A Four Leaf Clover—(with 


Field t&ormation)—Woods-Schoenfeld 1.00 MPH 
La Varsoviana—Arr Lang _............2.50 4.50 Mil 
Mandy—Berlin-Jacobs Pe ABLES” 2. 1.00 Ber 
Marie—Berlin-Jacobs _... ....1.00 Ber 


Melodic Overture—Epperson, Op. 140 - 4,00 6.00 Mil 

Overture For Band—Mendelssohn—Revelli 5.50 8.50 GS 

Serenade of the Bells, The—Arr-Leonard __.......1.00 Mel 

Sword Dance from the Ballet “Gayne’”—Khachaturian— 
Lang (Playable piano solo with band or band 


alone. Piano solo included in arr.) 3.50 5.50 Mil 
Vermont Infantry March—Brown 1.00 GFB 
Brass Ensemble 
Brahms’ Lullaby—Huffnagle __..............................75 DG 
Brahms’ Waltz—Huffnagle —___. ae 
Cello Solos — Pa. Acc. 

Spiritual, Op. 63 by Gardner Read _......- 60 MPH 
Four Pieces in an Old English Style—Smith — 2.00 APS 
Chorus Books 
Spirituals—arr Stickles—SSA phe _ .50 Han 
Spirituals—arr Stickles TTBB —___... 50 Han 
Clarinet Solo 
Pa Ace 
Contradance in Rondo Form—Mozart —......... 1.25 Mar 
Malaguena—Lecuona-Simon wee 
Minuet—Schubert-Kahn ne. 
Minuet and March—Beethoven _........................1.00 Mar 
Clarinet Books 
All Chords—Gornston 1.00 Gat 
Drum Solo 
Bach Beats—Blane —___. 35e DG 


Hungarian Dance No. 5 (Theme & Var. ) Arr. 


Blane _.. ...80 DG. 
La Cucaracha—Theme & Var.—Arr. Blane _.... 35 DG 
Pop Goes the Weasel—Theme & Var.—Arr Blanc .35 DG 
Scout, The—Schlimovitz _........ 40 Mil 
Sextet From Lucia—(Theme & Variations) 

Cee en ae .35 DG 
Waiking With Scotty—Blanc — Saree 

Fiute or Oboe Solo 
Pa Acc 
Contradance in Rondo Form—Mozart _.. 1.25 Mar 
Malaguena—Lecuona-Simon ___...-------------- 75 Mar 
Minuet—Schubert-Kahn ——....................._..... 1.00 Mar 
Minuet and March—Beethoven —...._._. 1.00 Mar. 
French Horn Solos 
Pa. Acc 

Ballade, by Eric DeLamarter, for Horn in F 

RE ND ediicatecntiatenientanenideneiciqnmnntd 60 MPH 
Peome, by Eric DeLamarter for Horn in F and 

SNE = sccpmccinntesints aa ...60 MPH 

Guitar Books — 

a aaa 1.00 Gat 
Playing with Chords—Gornston _ 1.00 HAN 
16 Smart Studies—Huffnagle —....__________.__.1.50 Gat 


Hammond Organ 
Popular Songs For Hammond Organ—Arr Carter .75 Han 
Hammond and Pipe Organ 
I’m Falling In Love With Someone—Herbert- 
Cronham ._.... ac Waite _.60 MPH 
Valencia—Padilla—Cronham  _.__----__--_--_- 60 MPH 
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Musical Reading 
Friendly Enemy—Peycke 40 CFS 


Octavo 


Ah, Si Mon Moine Voulait Danser (Quebec) 
(1st Movement “Folk Song Suite’’) 
(Text in French)—SSA—Bell _ . .20 Mil 

All Glory Laud and Honor—S.A.— 

Teschner-Mueller eS Pees ee et! 
America, Your Torch Burns Yet—SATB— Rhea .15 Somco 
Ashes of Roses—TTBB—Werrenrath _. 15 Row 
Best Things in Life are Free—SA—SSA—SAB— 

SATB—TTBB—DeSylva-Brown-Henderson 

ase Btickics 


Bidin’ My Time—SSA—Gershwin— Warnick 


.20 Chap 
.20 MPH 


‘ Brigtly Dawns Our Wedding Day—SSA (from “The 


Mikado” by Gilbert and _— arr. 


Andersen x eats 15 CFS 
Catalina—S.A.T.B—Howe __ 15 CF. 
California, Here I Come—SSA—Jolson, DeSylva 

& Meyer—MacLean .16 MPH 


Cherubim Song—S.A.T.B —Bortniansky 15 C.F. 


David Jazz—TTBB—Joseph Wagner 30 Row 
Day—SSA—Obstfelder—Bornschein 30 Row 
Day Dreaming—SA—SA B—Kern-Stickles .20 Chap 
Don’t Give Up the Ship—TBB 

Warren—MacLean 15 MPH 


Ever Homeward—SA—SSA—SATB—Styne-Cahn- 

Lubormirski—Pitcher ey .20 Sin 
Fairy Flutes—SSA—Brown ._. 16 Row 
Golden Days—SSA—Romberg—MacLean 18 MPH 
Hear the Bells—S.A.B.—Harley-Aschenbrenner _.16 C.F. 
How Long, O Jehovah—S.A.T.B.—Walter Helfer .20 C.F. 
Here Am I—SA—SSA—SATB—TTBB 

Kern-Stickles __ .20 Chap 
Hunting Song—S.A. B.—Harley- Aschenbrenner _.16 C.F. 
I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles—SATB—Kenbrovin 


& Kellette—Stafford 16 MPH 
In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree—SSA 
Van Alstyne—MacLean 15 MPH 


I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord (SATB) Howard 15 Mor 


I Love You So—SSA—Lehar-Stickles .20 Chap 

Jalouise (English & Spanish text) SA Gade— 
OS eee 16 MPH 

Juravit (SATB)—O’ Connell—Stickles .25 Mor 


Kiss Me Again—SA—Herbert—MacLean 
Leather-Winged Bat (Vermont) (3rd Movement 


15 MPH 


“Folk Song Suite’)—SSAA—Bell .20 Mil 
Lord Jesus Whom by Power Divine—S.A.T.B. 

Cw —....___.._.. 15 CF 
Lord Shall Reign—SATB—Bornschein 30 Row 
Lord Will Come—SATB—Elmore—Milton __ 18MPH 
Louisiana Hayride—SSA—Schwartz—Stickles _ .16 MPH 
Love Is the Sweetest Thing—SATB—Noble— 

MacLean 16 MPH 


Mighty Fortress Is Our God—TTBB—arr Ryder .16 Row 


Moonlight Bay—SAB—Wenrich—MacLean 15 MPH 
A Morning Prayer—S.A.T.B.—Gillette __ 15 CFS 
Mountain Song (SATB)—Gardner Read 16 EV 
My Prayer For Today—SSA—Van Alstyne— 

MacLean ___ 15 MPH 


A Nation’s Prayer (SATB, TTBB)—Solon Alberti 15c EV 
Now That The Daylight Fills The Sky—SATB 


wen 18c MPH 

O God Thou At My God— SATB—Rhea .18 Somco 
O sons and Daughters Let Us Sing—S. A.— 

Mueller ____. a 5S 
Of Thee I Sing —SATB—Gershwin—Warnick 20 MPH 
Rosebud In June—(Somerset)—(2nd Movement 

from “Folk Song Suite”)—SSAA—Bell .20 MIL 
Saviour Blessed Saviour—S. A.—Mueller 16 CF 
Saviour Source of Every Blessing—S. A. T. B.— 

EE Nees. oe 15 CF 
Saviour Teach Me Day by Day—S. fia 

aR 15 CF 
Serenade Of The Bells—(SSA) (SATB) (TTBB)— 

Arr-Stickles .20 Mel 
Shine On Harvest Moon—TTB—Bayes & Norworth 

IIE ccrnetsssateicettanctnstiisitetnnion oe ey 
Sing Alleluia—S. A. T. B.—R. D. Shure_ ....18 CF 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep—SA—Foote-Norden __. 12 APS 
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Somewhere A Voice Is Calling—SA or TB Tate— 


MacLean ____. _.15 MPH 
Springtime—(SATB, “SSA)—Lily ‘Strickland 16 EV 
Summer—(SSA)—George F. McKay... __.-.16 EV 
Thank God—S. A. T. B.—Schimmerling_____ _..16 CF 
‘them Dry Bones—ITBB Ryder 16 Row 
Toyland—TTBB Herbert—MacLean.....- 16 MPH 


Vienna, My City Of Dreams—SATB—Sieezynski— 


Stone _.. 16 MPH 
Villia—SA SAB TTBB—Lehar-Stickles. __.....20 Chap 
Wee Cooper O’Fyfe—SSA—Bell..... 15 MIL 


Where The Blue of The Night—SA SAB SATB TTBB 

Arr Stickles___.. escidedapts ..20 Chap 
Where Go The Boats—SA—Kuilter....._»-- 20 Chap 
Your Eyes Have Told Me So—TTBB 


Se) ee 18 MPH 
Yours Is My Heart Alone—TTB Lehar— 

eee oe RR eres 15 MPH 
Zigeuner—TTBB Coward—Stone_.- 18 MPH 


Operetta 
Air-Ventures Of Johnny Stamp, The—Natalie Mayer 
(for children)—2.50—Extra Parts __.._..._..80 May 
Orchestra—sy mphonic 
Rudolf Friml Favorites—Stone 4.50—6.00—7.50 MPH 
You And The Night And The Music—Schwartz 
Campbell-Watson __........--2.00—3.00 MPH 
Orchestration—( Vocal) 
Komance—Ab (D# to Ab)—Komberg-Sears__1.50 MPH 
Orchestration Score—(Pocket Size) 
Great Elopment, The—Handel-Beecham— 
Suite No. 1 (2.50)—Suite No. 2 — 


Organ Solo 
Adagio—(from Sonata V1 in G Minor for Flute and 


2.00 Mil 


Clavier )—Bacn-r iscner _.bU CFS 
At St. Etienne-Du- Mont—DeLamarter.. 1.50 MPH 
Choral No. 3—Franck—Alphenaar_. eae ..60 Mar 
Prelude, Fugue Et Variation—Franck— 

Alphenaar -_ aaa ae 

Cite 
Three Chorals—Franck—Alphenaar_._________________. 1.25 Mar 
Volume No. 2—Franck-Alphenaar oe 1.25 Mar 
Piano Solo 

“Ah, I Have Sighed to Kest Me’”—Verdi__.__.__..___. 40 Mar 
Arrullo y ‘londero—Sas... > ; 1.50 EV 
urlesque Re incsnccneessnseneenessisiincmansll ME 
Canzone No. 1—de Begnac... sic’ aa 
Celebrations in the Sacred Forest—Rimsky- 

norsakov-Busn el 35 Pro 
Chinese fisher Boy—Krevit Ba eckpicetocaocesucueccclamegll 30 Mil 
Concerto In Jazz—rhillips ae 
Country Vance—Cole-. ae Se 
Vance ot the Bee—Krevit (2)_ Te 
Vizzy ‘Lhe Visscnant (1)—Uole... SRA 
tema Dene. UPD 
miemia—ile sO NE et dbU PKU 
rorest Biraies—(1)—Ogle... cick vactaptes sees iscsdcansccaen an 
wood Nignt and Luilaby—de Begnac. einai 5U rRU 
I = oe ed 40 MAK 
Harmonica Viayer of New Urleans—Miller_.......___..50 bby 
italian Caprice—Op 4o—Tschaikowsky...........1.00 HAN 
indian Love Call—Friml-Whitney ask id Mrn 
in Jolly Mood—UCole__..-.-------_--.. 40 Crs 
introduction and arantella—Scarmolin... 60 PKU 
Little Whirlwind—burnam ACARI IR. wc CFS 
Lost Froggie—Krevit (2)-.-.------- icici 235 MIL 
Or I i tecisssseenitntieneneninitceeneronentaanannhtinnnasenaseil 35 EV 
Malay Boy—Harvey (2'4)-----.------------------------. 35 JOY 
Minuet A La Bach—Krevit (2)------......--.... 35 MIL 
ee aac ete 35 CFS 
My Heart Stood sStill—Rodgers-Whitney- 08 BARE. 
Neapolitan Dance—Bard........-..--------------------------. 40 CFS 
Palms ln The Wind—(1)—Ogle -..............._.. 30 MIL 
Paper Clown and March of the sisal Dolls— 

Hayes _..--------0 CF 
The Peaceful Stream—Robinson... wean 


Prelude in A Minor—Wilson______. ; ...35 EV 
Prelude in C—Wilson_____. 25 EV 
The Koad To Dreamland—Bard_ 320 CFS 
Scherzo—Smith_______..____. 50 EV 
wonatina in 6 muvements—Wal- Keong Lee 0 Mik 
vienna, my City of vreams—=sSlecZynski- 

Wasserman -75 MPH 
Wandering snail—Krevit (1) 30 Miu 
Waltz—trom raust—Gounod chien 40 MAK 
When I Am Laid in Karth—Purcell 40 MAK 
Whirling Leaves—Surnam.. 5 20 CFS 


Yours is My Heart Alone—Lehar- Whitney 15 Mrn 
aigcuuer—Cvowaru- Wasserman 75 MPH 
Piano Books 
Classics—Williams — 1.00 BM 
Companion Series for the Piano—Bk 1—Frost.1.00 but 
ringer ‘lricks—Bk i1—Kandall________ 1d BML 

Getting Acquainted Witn ‘ithe Keyboard— 
eee ee ee , _..15 MiL 


Invitation To Music—Kapineau___..__ 1.00 BM 
Jumbo Note—ihe Mikado ‘ a 30 HAIN 
Jumpo .Note—'l'schiakowsky Waltzes 35 HAN 
Keypoard fundamentals—tr'isk.. eben 1.25 bm 
Let’s Have fun With scales—Krevit.. 6. HAN 
Let’s mave fun With Duets—Krevit 3d HAN 
Let's Have Fun With Uzerny—Krevit 30 HAIN 


Let’s Go ‘lo nolland—Lro : 15 CFs 
michael Aaron fiano ‘lecnnic—Kook 1—Aaron__../> MIL 
reer Gynt Suites Nos. 1 & Z2—rieg 1.00 HAN 
Simplest Book (lst yr)—Whitetielda ’ 1D buvt 


Eb Saxophone Solo—Pa Acc 


Contradance in Konao rorm—Mozart ....1.25 MAR 
Malaguena—Lecuona-Simon _._. a io MAn 
Minuet—Schupbert-Kahn 1.00 MAK 
Minuet and March—Beethoven. 1.00 MAK 
Saxophone Books 
All Chords—Gornston____________. " 1.00 GAT 
lo Smart Studies—Huffnagle____ 1.50 GA'T 
String bass—Pa Acc 
Spiritual—Op. 63—RKead_______. aie .60 MPH 


String Class Method 
Strings From The Start—vrart 11—Whistler-Nord 


ee eee ae aa eee 
\ sg RES PERE eee en ceacapulahaane 15 Cr 
RI Micaiainkceliiniesteaseicichcesek ads tincisaphdibescamipetaaabintcdanebibbaaangeagaama 
SI INN choca sacsciiahinn ines ae 
String Combinations 

Quartet No. 2 In F—(‘1'wo Violins, Viola Cello— 
UVeLamarter—Complete with Score 2.00 MIL 

Foursome—(3 Violins and Viola)—UVeLamarter 
Complete with Score ___. 1.00 MIL 


String Quartet 
String Quartet No. 3—(1 our rreiudes and Fuges) 
Harris—Complete Z.5u (without score) 


Score sold separately (pocket size) 1.25 MIL 
String Trio 
Apple Tree—(Violin, Viola, Ceiio)—DeLamarter 
i 1.00 MIL 


Serenade—(tf'lourish and Vances)—~( Violin, Viola, 
Cello)—DeLamarter—Compiete with Score 1.50 MIL 

Softiy, As In A Morning Sunrise—Violin, Cello and 
riano—Komberg-Grunes — io MPH 

Triolet—(2 Violins and Viola—optional ello part) 


VeLamarter—Complete with. Score_. 1.00 MIL 
Trombone Solo—Pa Acc 

Contradance in kondo Form—Mozart_.............1.25 MAR 

Malaguena—Lecuona-Simon _....._»_SE TE OMAR 

Minuet—Schubert-Kahn 00000 2M AR 

Minuet and March—Beethoven. a he emnemes 1.00 MAR 
‘trumpet Solo—Pa. Acc. 

Contradance in Ronde Form—Mozart__.............1.25 MAR 

Malaguena—Lecuona-Simon —_. a 

Minuet—Schubert-Kahn -.....................- 1.00 MAR 

Minuet and March—Beethoven____ eee Fe 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Viola and Piano 


Vocal 


Poem—Warren 


























































Alamo, The—Med.—Fox ___- 
I Will Not Leave You Comfortless—Row— 
High-Low ___.. etebacbat 
Joy That You Bring—Howard | eee eat 
Listen Do You Hear—Wolfe—(High-Med.) _. 
Lord’s Prayer—Sibelius-Row—High-Low 
Mockingbird At Night—Templeton—Med. -__.. 
Put Your Trust 'n God—Joy—High-Low 


When Thou Passeth es The Waters— 
Brown—High-Low i: 
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Agnus Dei—(low, medium, high)—Bizet —.... 


Think On These Things—Miller—High-Low _. 


ios .75° CF 


.35 PRO 
50 SOMCO 


....60 ROW 
.....50 CF 
....60 CF 








Vocal Duets 
My Heart Is Calling—-Duet for high and low voice— 


Tschaikowsky-Brown - .60 ROW 
Vocal Books 
Ten Scriptural Songs—(Med.) 1.50 APS 


Woodwind Choirs 
Divertimento—Campbell-Watson—F lute, Oboe, 
Two Clarinets, Two Horns, Bassoon and 


Bass Clarinet—Complete with Score 3.00 MPH 
Xylophone Solos—Pa Acc 
Romany Life—Herbert-Klickmann .75 MPH 
Xylophone Books 
All Chords—Gornston 1.00 GAT 
Playing With Chords—Gornston 1.00 HAN 
16 Smart Studies—Huffnagle 1.50 GAT 


Time To Harmonize 


Good news for all barbershop 
quartettes is the publication of 
“Time To Harmonize,” a new 





two-album collection of 59 songs 
especially arranged for close- 
harmony groups. 


Published by the E. B. Marks 
Music Corporation, Volume One, 
which has just been released, 
contains 29 songs arranged for 
TTBB by Claude Garreau, one of 
America’s leading authorities on 
barbershop harmony. The album 
is studded with such musical 
gems as “Paper Doll,” “Heart of 
My Heart, I Love Yoy,” “In the 
Good Old Summertime,” and 
many other old and new ballads 
guaranteed to delight every bar- 


Fourth Graders are led into sight reading by Miss Marguerite Hood, Professor )bershopper’s heart. 
of Music Education at the University of Michigan, in the second demonstration 


class of the Workshop for Teachers of Elementary Music at the 1947 High- In a special foreword to 


Volume One of “Time _ to 
Harmonize,” Sigmund Spaeth, 
critic and author of “Barbershop 
Ballads,” ‘“‘“Read ’Em and Weep,” 
etc., writes: “It would seem quite 
safe to say that these two albums 
of ‘close harmony’ are different 
from anything previously pub- 
lished for male quartettes or 
choruses . .. The value of this 
unique collection lies not only in 
the basic soundness of the 
arrangements but in the wide 
variety of the material itself...” 


Both albums were several years 
in preparation. Their contents 
were chosen only after the most 
careful consideration, and con- 
sultation with the best-known 
close-harmony groups. Album 
Two, which will be off the press 
sometime in April, contains 
such songs as “Hot Time,” “Ida,” 
“Mother Was a Lady,” “Under 
the Bamboo Tree,” etc. Each 
album, priced at $1.00 is a 
treasury that every barbershop 


Dr. John R. Lewis, head of the Department of Music Texas State College for singer in the country will want to 
Women, conducts a clinic for Trombones at the 1947 Highlander Music Festival. OWN. 
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Dr. Wm. E. Jones Holds 
NATS Banquet 


On Wednesday Evening March 
24, one of the interesting meet- 
ings of the year was that called 
by Dr. William E. Jones, Gov- 
ernor of the Southwestern 
Region of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing for 
the members in the latter-men- 
tioned organization who live in 
Texas. A palatable banquet was 
served the membership in attend- 
ance, and an informal program 
was administered. 


Tt was decided that during the 
TMTA Convention in San Anto- 
nio June 10-12, two sessions of 
two hours in length each would 
be scheduled by the NATS mem- 
bership, both of a clinical nature. 
One will be an open session to 
which all convention attendants 
will be welcomed: the other will 
be closed to all other than NATS 
members. Dr. Jones reported 
that some fifty singing teachers 
in Texas hold membership in this 
organization. Dr. Harlan reported 
that a goal of 100 new members, 
thoroughly screened, has been 
pledged to the national officials 
for Southwestern Region during 
the Convention year 1948-49. The 
next convention is to be held in 


Oklahoma City during February 
of 1949. 


Those in attendance were: Dr. 
William E. Jones, Texas State 
College, Denton; Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood; Professor Ralph 
Ewing. Trinity University, San 
Antonio; Professor Roy J. John- 
son, East Texas State College, 
Commerce: Professor Leonard 
Burford, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene; Professor Roxie 
Hagopian, Daniel Baker College, 
Brownwood: Dr. Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, McMurray College, Abil- 
ene; Carol Ault, Houston; Ver- 
non Castlebury, Vernon, Texas; 
Professor and Mrs. Llewellyn 
Roberts, Hardin College, Wichita 
Falls; Professor Frederick More- 
head, Hockaday, Dallas; Profes- 
sor Bruce Daugherty, Hockaday, 
Dallas; Dr. Homer F. Spring- 
field, Southern College of Fine 
Arts, Houston and B. S. King, 
University of Houston. 
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Annual Clinic 


The Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Fred Brewster, 
Austin, president, has announced 
plans for the annual choral clinic 
sponsored by that organization. 
Dr. Walter Hodgson, head of the 
School of Music at the North 
Texas State College, Denton, will 
be in charge of the clinic, to be 
held on that campus, April 12, 
13, and 14, with Frank McKinley, 
director of the A cappella choir 
of the college, will assist with the 
plans. The clinic, which will be 
open to any choral or choir direc- 
tor, musician or teacher who 
desires to further the knowledge 
of conducting, will begin Monday, 
the 12th, at 1 p.m. and will close 
at 12 noon Wednesday, the 14th 
of April. A symposium on Church 
music will be held in the college 
auditorium on Monday evening 
and Tuesday evening, various 
musical organizations on the 
campus will be presented in a 
massed musical program. Spon- 
soring district of the clinic is the 
Second district, of which Mrs. 
Lee J. Taylor, Dallas, is the presi- 
dent, with Mrs. O. G. Satterlee, 
Dallas, as the president-elect. 
Mrs. Blant Burford, Dallas, first 
vice-president of the state musi- 
cal organization, is assisting with 
the arrangements. 


Peabody Conservatory 
80th Anniversary 


The 80th Anniversary of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
was celebrated last week when 
John Charles Thomas, baritone 
and alumnus of the _ school, 


appeared in recital. In observance 
of the occasion, Reginald Stewart, 
director of the Peabody, pre- 
sented Mr. Thomas with an ori- 
ginal etching of the Conserva- 
tory, newly created by Don 
Swann, prominent local artist. 

The recital, in which John 
Charles Thomas appeared, was 
the last of the current season, 
and is one of the series known as 
“Artist Recitals.” This series 
began in 1866, two years before 
the founding of the Conserva- 
tory. It is the oldest series of its 
kind in the United States: the 
Thomas recital last week was 
number 1,151. 





New Vocal Score 


Chappell & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the release of the com- 
plete vocal score of “Street 
Scene,” Kurt Weill’s Broadway 
musical success, for sale to the 
general public. “Street Scene” 
now becomes a part of Chappell’s 
vocal score series which already 
includes such outstanding mu- 
sical productions as “Show Boat,” 
“Porgy and Bess,” “Oklahoma,” 
“Carousel,” and others. 





marching band; 


is built around it. 


Conductor’s Manual 
Parts, each 





BAND SHOWS A PROBLEM? 


Not If You Follow This Formula 
For Field Formations! 


BAND PAGEANTRY 


Five “Half-Time” Field Shows 
Compiled and Adapted 


HAL BERGAN 


A new book containing full instructions for the step by step development of the 
five complete band peageants involving 17 different formations, 
each clearly illustrated; conductor’s scores for the music used. 


The music is well-known and well liked, and directly suggests the formation which 


The individual bandsmen parts also contain a chart for each formation which is 
an important time saving factor in the busy rehearsal period. 


All Prices Net 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. 


RCA Bldg.—Rockefeller Center—New York 20, N.Y. 


~ 


$1.50 
40c 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page IIT) 


Henry E. Meyer, Past-President, 
Sister M. Amabilis, Professor 
Ralph Ewing, and Dean J. Camp- 
bell Wray. 


Those in attendance were: 
Donald W. Bellah, Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Fort Worth; Her- 
rold E. Headley, Texas Wesleyan 


College. Fort Worth: Lawrence 
A. Hanley, Lamar College, Beau- 
mont: J. Tadloch, Hardin College, 
Wichita Falls; Leonard Burford, 


Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene; Rosemary Clement, 
Abilene Christian College, 


Abilene; Nita Akin, Hardin Col- 
lege, Wichita Falls; Joza Lou 
Bullington, Hardin College, 
Wichita Falls: Mrs. O. J. Didzun, 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls; 
Bruce Daugherty, Hockaday Col- 
lege, Dallas; Mrs. Troy C. Thomp- 
son, Paris Junior College, Paris; 
Paul Van Katwijk, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; 
Frederick Balazs, Hardin College, 
Wichita Falls; J. Campbell Wray, 
Southwestern Seminary, Ft. 
Worth; H. Grady Harlan, 
Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood; Virginia Wiley Harlan, 
Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood; Billy Harlan, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood; 
Homer F. Springfield, Southern 
College of Fine Arts, Houston; 


UN 
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Jeff Steacy, Southern College of 
fine Arts, Houston; Sister Mary 


Bernard, St. Agnes Academy, 
Houston; Sister Mary Agnes, St. 
Agnes Academy, Houston; Smith 
McCorkle, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth; Henry E. 
Meyer, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown; L. W. Chid- 
ester, Texas A & I College, 
Kingsville; Joe S. Haddon, Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock; Fred 
Thiebaud, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood: Ralph Ewing, Trin- 
ity University, San Antonio; John 
Lewis, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; Nell Parmley, 
State Department of Education, 
Austin; W. M. Whyburn, Texas 
Tech, Lubbock; W. L. Ardis, San 
Angelo College, San Angelo; J. 
R. McLemore. Paris Junior Col- 
lege, Paris; Sister M. Amabilis, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, B.S. King, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston; Trene 
Havekost, Temple Junior College, 
Temple: Frederick Baumgartner, 
Stephen F. Austin State, Nacog- 
doches; Pauline Brigham, West 


Texas State, Canyon; W. H. 
Hodgson, North Texas State, 
Denton; E. Edwin Young, 


Hardin - Simmons University, 
Abilene; R. A. Tampke, South- 
west Texas State College, San 
Marcos; Otis Harvey, San Angelo 





ER SITY 


WIN Tw IN 





Jackson, Tennessee 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
Clyde Jay Garrett, M. M. Mus. Ed D. 
Chairman 


*MUSIC «ART «SPEECH 


Fully Accredited Four-year Courses of study 
leading to B. A. Degree 
Two 5 Week Summer Terms Starting June 9th 
and July 19th, 1948 
Write the Registrar 


UNION UNIVERSITY 


Jackson, Tennessee 
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College, San Angelo; T. S. Will- 
iams, McMurry College, Abilene; 
Criag Timberlake, McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene; Carl M. Neumeyer, 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas: Gladys M. Glenn, Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo; 
Roy J. Johnson, East Texas State 
College, Commerce; Ira Bowles, 
State College, San Marcos; Mrs. 
Ira Bowles, State College, San 
Marcos; Sister Dolores Marie, 
Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio; Wm. E. Jones, Texas 
State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Harold Hart Todd, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; 
Charles G. Logan, Paris Junior 
College, Paris. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, and John J. Bell, wish to express 
their sincere appreciation for the many “Best Wishes” 


recently received. 


In combining their efforts in the publishing of “The 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN” they pledge to furnish 


their readers with the best Educational Magazine possible. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Featuring Educational Articles 
Interesting News Items 
New Music Releases 
Professional Directory 
Association Directories 


Modern Advertising 


Published Monthly 
Release date—10th of the month 


If you are not a subscriber or would like to send THE 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN to a friend, fill in the attached 
subscription blank and return it at once. 


—-—--—-———— SUBSCRIPTION BLANK ——-—--—--—--—-— 


Southwestern Musician 
411 Hampshire Ave., 
San Antonio 3, Texas 


Enter my subscription for one year—$2.00 enclosed. 


Name ___ (Print) 





Address 





City —_— een 
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HOWARU PAYNE CULLEGE 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 





H. GRADY HARLAN, Ph.D., Mus. D., Chairman 


@ The Music Staff is composed of able Teachers; the college curriculum 


includes a Major or Minor toward the Bachelor of Arts, or Science 


Degree, in Theory, Music Education, and Applied Music. 











Howard Payne College Choir 


John Patrick Graham, M. M., Conductor 


@ The Choir is scheduled for a Concert Tour April 10-18 which includes the following 
appearances: Llano, Kerrville, Beeville, Refugio, Taft, Corpus Christi, Robstown, Dris- 


coll, Bishop, Raymondville, San Perlita, Lyford, Harlingen, Santa Rosa, Edcouch, Pharr- 
San Juan, McAllen, Orange Grove, Sinton, San Antonio, San Marcos and San Saba. 





The College has contracted with Mr. Leo Podolsky, 


world-renowned Pianist for a Piano Clinic for 


Teachers and Students for a week, May 31-June 5. 
For full information, write: 








Mr. Podolsky will fill a similar engage- 
ment, the sixth annual one, with Musical 
DR. H. GRADY HARLAN Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, July 12-24. 
Brownwood Box 235 


Texas Write: 





DR. GLADYS M. GLENN 
Amarillo, Texas 
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PERFECTION OF DETAIL 


Do you agree that the difference between crudity and artistry 
is perfection of detail? National Guild Auditions give the 
teacher the opportunity to stress details in a way that awak- 


ens the pupil to the acceptance of their importance. 


1. RHYTHM — THE HEARTBEAT OF MUSIC. 
2. ACCURACY — FIDELITY TO TRUTH. 
3. PHRASING — THE BREATH. 
4. TONE — THE SOUL THAT SINGS. 
5. TECHNIC — THE “KINNOWHOW” FOR EACH EFFECT. 
6. DYNAMIC CONTROL — THE COLOR PALETTE. 
7. STYLE — RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUALITY OF 
COMPOSER AND PERFORMER 


There are about forty possible classifications on the judge’s chart which aid you, 
as a teacher, to build into your pupil’s mind the concept of a true pianist. The 
Guild exists for the sole purpose of helping you do this. Put the above seven 
points before your pupils. Spend one week’s effort on each point. See the prog- 
ress in seven weeks! When this kind of effort is consolidated with that of a whole 
nation of sincere people in about 300 centers, you get an idea of what it means 
to you to be a member of the 


Ye bb Pp VN. 7 
Vitional quill of Fjanis P = 


IRL ALLISON, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113 ‘ , ‘ : Austin, Texas 





